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FAR WEST AMERICAN SCHOOL 


An American public school now thrives where Hawaiian ceremonial temple drums once sounded, 
at Laupahoehoe, Island of Hawaii. The school and village occupy a lava promontory below the 
cliffs of the Hamakua coast on the largest island in the territory of Hawaii. (See page 96 for article 
on “Education in Hawaii’’) 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Music Highways and Byways 


“THE BRONZE BOOK’”’ 
By McCONATHY, BEATTIE, MORGAN 


Authors of the Nationally Used Companion Book 


MUSIC OF MANY LANDS AND PEOPLES 


Authentic folk music from sources hitherto unused 


in school music books and songs from the classic, 
romantic, and contemporary composers are grouped 
into 20 units. 


Unchanged and changing voice problems are covered 
through a wide variety of vocal arrangements, unison, 
two-part, and three-part, with emphasis on S A B. 
Art correlations, first inaugurated in our MUSIC 
HOUR SERIES, relate masterpieces of painting, 
many reproduced in four colors, to corresponding 
styles of music. 
A survey of music materials gives every director an 
ypportunity to review the fundamentals of music 
presented in elementary grades and pre-view the 
problems of elementary harmony and theory. 
8 plays, pageants, and festivals, associated with cor- 
responding units, extend the possibilities of this book 
4 community and state-wide 


beyond t 


“. 42 Illustrations 9 in Four Colors 256 Pages 
935 For Complete Details Write to 
WW SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
i. 41 Union Square New York City 
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“@ Good Teeth (e%4 
in Health Parade 


ccording to dental research here are 
A FOUR FACTORS important to the care of 
the TEETH: | Proper Food, 2 Personal Care, 
(keep Teeth clean), 3 Dentist’s Care, 4 Plenty 
of Chewing Exercise. On this basis we state 
there is a reason. a time and place for Chew- 
ing Gum as a definite aid to Factors 2 and 4. 
University Research forms the basis of our adver- 


National Association of Chewing Gum 


Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, New York, 
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SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


Publishers of books built for the 


future as well as for the present! 


THE CURRICULUM FOUNDATION 
READING SERVICE—correlating the ELSON 
GRAY BASIC READERS with purposeful primary 
reading texts in five content subjects: Sezer: 
Health, Art, Numbers, Social Studies. 


THE STUDY ARITHMETIC SERIES— 
building a thorough, gradual arithmetic program on 
the foundation of Number Stories for the primary 
grades. 


THE THORNDIKE-CENTURY JUNIOR 
DICTIONARY—making possible for the first 
time the comprehensive word study essential to im 
proved middle-grade reading and study. 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LITERA- 
TURES and LITERATURE AND LIFE 
SERIES—offering a balanced, organized cours¢ 
in literature rather than a collection at random. 


‘Builders of Educational Programs” 


114 East 23d Street New York, N. Y. 























LEARN MORE ABOUT 


THIS AMAZING AMERICA 








~—with the 
compliments 


of Greyhound! 









Free to teachers ...a fascinating booklet of strange 
and unusual places and things... 


HIS IS A LAND of striking contrasts, strange natural phenomena, man-made 
LOWEST FARES IN wonders. They are scattered along America’s great highways from Boston to San 
HISTORY FOR THANKS- Diego — from Montreal to Laredo. Greyhound, serving these romantic highways most 
completely, reaching all principal cities of America, is the swift and pleasant way to see 
GIVING, CHRISTMAS and enjoy all these amazing and beautiful places. 
AND WEEK-END TRIPS So Greyhound has gathered together in one colorful booklet nearly one hundred and 
fifty of the strangest and most interesting of these things and places—has pictured, 
described and located each for your enjoyment. This booklet is free to teachers, just 
for sending the coupon below. 





With so many places to 
go this fall, you'll find 
Greyhound’s amazingly 


low fares a real boon to Next vacation you may want to hail a Greyhound bus, and go adventuring—to see 


these things and a thousand others as interesting, for yourself. In the meantime, try 
Greyhound for week-end trips, conventions, short vacations. Right now, Greyhound 
fares are lowest in history—far below the rates of other forms of transportation— 
even less than gas and oil for a small private car! 


your budget. Departures 
are frequent, coaches 
ultramodern and extra- 
comfortable. 





Charter service usually 





MAIL THIS FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF “THIS AMAZING AMERICA” 


Fill out this coupon, and mail it to Greyhound Travel Bureau, Broad St, 
Station, Philadelphia, Pa., for your copy of ‘‘This Amazing America.”’ If 
you want fares and route information on any trip, please jot down place 
you would like to visit, on margin below. 


GREYHOUND 
—tines | 


costs even lessand it keeps 





your congenial crowd 
together. See local Grey- 





hound agent for details. itame 
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Leave your worries 


in the classroom! 








HERE’S worry enough on 


any teaching job. Why 
add worry about disability- 
about what 
sickness, accident or quarantine 
reduce your income? 

A T. P. U. Certificate pro- 
It is a 
guarantee of adequate income 
at a time when you are helpless 
to earn. 


will happen if 


vides peace of mind. 


In addition, it can 
pay your hospital, drug and 
doctor bills. 

T. P. U. protection means so 
costs but little. Certi- 
ficates range from $6 to $30. 
T. P. U. is managed by 
teachers, doctors and other pro- 
fessional men for the benefit 
Write 
for complete information about 
T. P. Us liberal protection. 


TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE UNION 
T. P. U. BLDG., LANCASTER, PA. 


Or, L. V. Wood, 12 South 12th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Or, J. D. Armstrong, 
1018 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


much, 


of its teacher members. 








Pupils Learn From 


EXPERIENCE 


in the new 


HEALTH and SAFETY 


Series 


@ The content is full of incidents 
taken from the everyday exper- 
iences of pupils. It is meaningful 
and interesting because it is re- 
lated to the interests and needs 
of pupils. 

@ he expert knowledge and class- 
room experience of the authors are 
reflected in the complete and 
authentic content and in the 
simple, interesting, and effective 
style of presentation. 





HAPPY LIVING 
EVERYDAY LIVING 
HELPFUL LIVING 
SCIENCE IN LIVING 
PROGRESS IN LIVING 


The authors of this new series are well 
known and outstanding authorities in the 
field of Health and Safety Education. 


Clifford L. Brownell, Ph.D. 


Associate Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Formerly Assistant Director of Health 
and Physical Education, Connecticut 


State Department of Education. 
Allen G. Ireland, M.D. 


Director, Division of Physical and 
Health Education, New Jersey State 
Department of Public Instruction. 
Formerly Director of Health and 
Physical Education, Connecticut State 
Department of Education. 
May Hollis Siegl, Ph.D. 
Teacher, Lincoln School, Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University. 
Helen F. Giles, A.M, 
Teacher, Horace Mann Elementary 
School, Teachers College, Columbia. 
Charles F. Towne 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 


Let us tell you about these 
new textbooks. 


Rand MSNally & Go, 











111 Eighth Ave. - New York, N. Y. 
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Model F PICTUROL Projector 


. . « One of many types for schools 





PICTUROLS 
Speed Up Learning 





Students more quickly grasp 
lessons illustrated with PIC- 
TUROLS—short rolls of 
35 mm. film bearing series 
of still pictures. When 
shown by an S. V. E. Pro- 
jector on a wall or screen, 
they can be seen by the en- 
tire class. 


PICTUROLS are available 
for all fields of study. Prices 
are low enough for every 
school to have its own li- 
brary. 


Because PICTUROLS do 
not require lengthy prep- 
arations for showing, they 
are a routine part of the 
daily class room work in 
hundreds of progressive 
schools. Write for PIC- 
TUROL and PROJECTOR 


catalogue now! 


Society For VisuAt EDUCATION, INC. 
WW: fanufacturers, Producers and Distributors of Visual Ads 
327 SOUTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 








BERMUDA 


2 HOLIDAY CRUISES (Ideal for vacations) 
Dec. 26 - 9 Days Dec. 29-6 Days 


Personally accompanied by Christian H. Shenk 
(Prompt Reservations Necessary) 


e 
FLORIODA 


Via Boat or Rail to Jacksonville 


CIRCLE MOTOR TOUR IN FLORIDA 


e 
INQUIRE FOR FOLDERS 


FROM THE ORGANIZER 


RIDGEWAY TOURS 


Christian H. Shenk, Mgr. 
LANCASTER, PA. 








The 
ENNSYLVANIA 


STATE COLLEGE 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


CORRESPONDENCE 
STUDY DIVISION 


State College, Penna. 


Write for a bulletin which will give you 
information concerning college degree and 
certificate credit work which you may 
complete by study at home. 








ENJOY NEW YOR K— 
INEXPENSIVELY! 


Fine Room With Bath: 
$2.50 to $4 Single-$3 to $5 Double 
Famous Table d’Hote Restaurants 
LUNCHEON 50c to 75c 
DINNER - = - - 75c To $1.50 
A La Carte service of merit 


ALL EXPENSE RATE—3 days, 2 nights 
IN NEW YORK — $11 person, double 
room, bath; $13 person, single room, bath, 
including meals and entertainment. 


Adjacent Radio City - Conservative Clientele 


HOTEL BRISTOL 


129 West 48th St. New York 
T. Elliott Tolson, Pres. J. E. Bath, Mgr. 
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GURRIGULA 
= TEACHERS 


Leading to 
Bachelor of Science in Education 
Master of Education 
Doctor of Education 


In the Teachers College of Temple University 
there are two distinct groups of curricula: 
one leading to the undergraduate degree of 
Bachelor of Science, and to the Pennsylvania 
College Provisional Certificate; the other to 
the graduate degrees of Master and Doctor of 
Education. To Teachers in service and Teachers 
in prospect opportunity for the greatest ad- 
vancement is offered those with the necessary 
scholastic credentials, plus the ambition and 
aptitude to teach. 

Note: For the convenience of those unable 
to attend regular day classes, courses accepted 
toward the undergraduate and graduate de- 
grees are offered in the Late Afternoon, Eve- 
ning, and Saturday Morning. 


TEMPLE 


ee l versely 


Write the Registrar 
Broad and Montgomery Ave., Phila. 
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Learning guides to established right methods 

Learning is based on activity and thought— 
not on memorization 

They are—Study Guides, 
Testing Programs 


They are flexible—adaptable for library 
method or contract plan 


294, 376 Students Are Using These Selman Books 


Why? 


Interesting to the student. 


Inspiring to the teacher. 


Vital to everyday life. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


76 Ninth Avenue 
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nsufficient insurance is respon- 


sible for the loss of millions of 
dollars yearly. Every institution 
should make certain it is adequately pro- 
tected against loss by fire on both build- 
ings and contents—windstorm— lawsuits 
resulting from damages to person or prop- 
erty of students, visitors and employees. 
For many years the Insurance Company 
of North America has specialized in 
meeting the particular insurance needs 
of schools and institutions. Consult the 
North AmericaAgent in your community. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


and its affiliated companies write practically every form of 
insurance except life. 


Surplus to policyholders over $66,000,000 
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Current Trends in Primary Education from a 
Psychologist’s Point of View 


FLORENCE M. TEAGARDEN 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


To prepare children to meet the social problems of life, 
to help those with emotional disorders, and to train teach- 
ers to do this work are three major interests of education- 


al psychologists, says Doctor Teagarden 





It is always hard to see or to 
evaluate the social phenomena in 
the midst of which one is living. 
Some of you may have been 
amused as I was at a story along 
this line in a recent periodical. It 
seems that an old mountaineer in 
one of our southern states found a 
pocket mirror which a tourist had 
dropped. He picked up the mirror 
and looked into it. As he did so 
and saw the wrinkled reflection, he 
said to himself, ‘Pappy! I didn’t 
: know pappy ever had his picture 

FLORENCE M. took.”” He was so touched that he 
TEAGARDEN stealthily carried the mirror home 
and hid it in the loft of his cabin. His wife sensed that 
there was something unusual going on and the next time her 
husband left the house, she crept up to the loft to see what 
was hidden there. Finding the mirror she gazed at it intently 
and then exclaimed, “So that’s the old hag he’s been runnin’ 
after!” It is probably just as hard as that for education and 
psychology to keep track of themselves or to know how fast 
or how old they have grown. 


It appears to me, however, as I look at the psychology of 
a few years back that there was a great deal of discussion, 
for example, of znstincts. Fifteen years ago I should have 
thought that I could give you a rather learned discourse on 
instincts. Now I know that I couldn’t and what is more I 
do not care and do not feel any necessity for discussing 
instincts. 

Not very many years since a psychologist on this pro- 
gram would undoubtedly have been willing to discuss with 
you “types” of children. Nowadays we don’t even believe 
there are distinct types, all members of which are alike and 
between which types there are vast differences. We no 
longer speak about or believe in the motor type versus the 
visual type. 














Three Current Trends 


The mirror seems to say to me that these things belong 
to the past of psychology. But is it safe for me to say what 
the mirrow shows if we look into it today? I am going to 
be bold enough to speak for psychologists and shall venture 
to say what current trends in psychological thinking are in 
tegard to primary education. I shall confine myself to three 
shifts in emphasis, three trends which seem to me, at least, 
to be current and to be uppermost in the minds of psychol- 
ogists. If I am wrong and am misrepresenting psychologists, 
at least there will be only three counts on which I can be 
charged. 

The first current trend of importance which I see in the 
psychologist’s thinking in regard to primary education, I 
present with humiliation. I am embarrassed to say that it is 
a current trend. May I illustrate? Within the past few 
years it has been customary in educational circles to say 
that there was an obvious difference between the philosophy 
of education and the psychology of education. The phil- 
osophy of education, the argument ran, had as its business 


* An address delivered at the Annual Education Congress, Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Pa., October 9, 1935. 
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to determine the general aims of education and to teil us 
what kind of education a nation should have. Once the 
philosophers had told us what had to be done, then the 
problem became one for the psychologists to handle. It was 
the business of the psychologist to study children in order 
to know how best to train them so they would turn out the 
way the philosophers said they should turn out. 

The psychologist, I confess, has until recently been willing 
to go along with this division of labor and allocation of 
responsibilities. As a result, the field of the psychologist 
has concerned itself in the past altogether too much with 
the problems of the classroom and altogether too little with 
the problems of life outside the classroom. Psychology in 
the past has been content to experiment with the question 
of whether little children learn better if they add up or if 
they add down, or if they should learn to do it both ways 
A typical psychological research problem of a few years ago 
was whether we should teach subtraction by adding to the 
subtrahend or by subtracting from the minuend. 

During these same years, psychology gave serious con- 
cern to discovering that as a rule children use certain 
amounts of visual imagery, motor imagery, and auditory im- 
agery. It, therefore, seemed to the psychologists necessary 
to instruct teachers that spelling should be taught by seeing. 
writing, and spelling aloud. 

Now what about the value of these contributions of the 
psychologists? Far be it from me to say that they had no 
value! There was undoubtedly much improvement brought 
about in our schools by such research. Furthermore, we 
probably need a great deal more of this kind of psychological 
investigation and shall continue it. 

That appears to be only half of the story, however. While 
all this was going on there was an appallingly small amount 
of study on how children form habits of honesty, and how 
much a habit of honesty in an arithmetic class has to do 
with honesty of thinking. In the meantime, society was 
plodding along dominated by a profit-motive and psychol- 
ogists were allowing little children to go through schoo) 
without learning what other satisfactions life has aside from 
profit. Incidentally, society will probably continue to con- 
duct its affairs on a profit-motive unless the psychologists 
and philosophers and teachers and parents get busy and 
decide that it must be stopped. When a sufficiently deter 
mined effort is made to train our children into a differem 
way of thinking and to give them a new design for living 
social and economic changes may be expected. 

Now you may be saying to yourself, ‘That is old. We 
have been hearing that for several years.” It is perfectly 
true you have been hearing this theme for several years, but 
I blush to say you have not been hearing it from the psy 
chologists. I fear the psychology of the past has been quite 
too far removed from life as it is lived. You may even be 
saying to yourselves, “Perhaps she doesn’t know that the 
1935 Yearbook on Elementary Education (Fourteenth Year- 
book of the Department of Elementary School Principals) 
is devoted to the thesis of promoting social adjustment of 
children and that it furnishes a great amount of practical 
materials for this purpose.” Yes, I do know that, but ] 
am merely saying, as modestly as may be, that psychologists 
want to do their best to help you with it. No longer is 
Psychology going to keep its hands off the field formerly 
reserved for educational philosophers. Psychology wants a 
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voice in saying what education should lead to and what 
ends it should serve. May I give you an illustration or two 
which indicate the conviction of psychologists that education 
of today is and must be primarily a social matter? 

One of the most prominent psychologists in this country, 
Leta Hollingworth, is just now beginning an intensive ex- 
perimental study on the question of what our schools can 
do for the so-called “dull normal” and “borderline” groups 
of children. Heretofore, we hope, we have helped teachers 
with problems presented by feebleminded and by superior 
children but the dull and borderline children are still 
problems. Every school, every social agency, and every 
psychological clinic is confronted constantly with these dull 
children of Intelligence Quotients of 70 or 75 to about 85 
or 90. In the primary grades this group constitutes perhaps 
15 to 30 per cent of our children. For the most part these 
slow-learning children must be kept in the same room with 
average or even with bright children. Obviously, they can- 
not be segregated with the feebleminded. School work as 
it is today must be infinitely boresome to them. Many of 
them, of course, meet their school difficulty by staying away 
from school. While it is hard to get adequate figures to 
show the intelligence of truants as a group, it is reasonable 
to suppose that a large percentage of them are dull or re- 
tarded children. 

In passing, it is of interest to note that in adult penitentiary 
populations approximately 40 to 50 per cent of prisoners 
are of dull or borderline intelligence. One writer has said 
recently, ‘The challenge is thrown to the schools that the 
criminals of 1944 are in school classrooms today; that 90 
per cent of the criminals revealed chronic truancy” in their 
school life. (Howard and Patry’s “Mental Health’, page 
309). This problem belongs to the school, but it equally 
well belongs to the psychologist who is attempting to aid 
the school. Of course, it is needless to say that our better 
type of school today regards truancy as its own problem and 
turns to the psychologist for whatever aid e may be able 
to give. Our finest schools do not crawl out from under 
the load by referring truancy problems to the juvenile court 
until every possible means within the school itself has been 
tried. 

In connection with this growing consciousness on the part 
of psychologists that their work lies within the field of 
character education as much as it does in the field of 
academic progress, may I mention an interesting experiment 
with which psychologists under the direction of Dr. Charters 
are helping in our National Capital? An attempt is being 
made there now in two schools to study the relation between 
subject-matter difficulties and behavior difficulties. Dr. 
Marion Monroe, who for several years has been studying 
reading disabilities of children, is helping with the work 
and is attempting to see what connections there may be 
between a child’s reading disabilities and his conduct dis- 
orders. When psychologists begin making such attempts to 
understand child behavior they are probably justifying their 
place in the sun. 

As to my first point then let me say again that psychol- 
ogists are more alive now than they ever have been before 
to the grave responsibility which rests upon them. They 
are feeling very intently that they must busy themselves 
studying the kind of world into which children are moving, 
the disorders of this social life, and plans for amelioration 
so far as it can be brought about by the children in whom 
they are interested. A current trend in psychological think- 
ing, then, deals with habit formation, character education, 
and a curriculum which addresses itself to training in social 
participation. 

As I turn to our mirror again I see another current trend 
in psychological thinking. This trend is going to make a 
difference, we hope, in education at the primary levels. 
Within the past few years we as a group have been very 
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much interested in the matter of intelligence testing. Im- 
portant results, we feel, have come out of this interest. The 
application of intelligence tests must certainly continue. 
New and better tests must be devised. 


Development of Satisfactory Emotional Lines 


In addition to this, however, psychologists are realizing 
that efficiency and happiness at any age level depend not 
solely upon the adjustments imposed by intelligence. Efh- 
ciency and happiness, we feel, depend equally or perhaps | 
should say more largely upon emotional equipment. There 
is intelligence enough in these United States to balance the 
national budget, to distribute our wealth more equably, to 
remove the look of unhappiness from the faces one sees in 
the streets, and to reduce the population in our institutions 
for the insane. There is intelligence enough in the world 
to avoid further wars. There is intelligence enough but there 
is not emotional maturity enough to do it. Psychologists 
want to help to stabilize emotions particularly in children. 
The psychologist is acutely conscious now that the best 
intelligence in the world if allowed to get into wrong habits 
of thinking will not make its utmost contribution. School 
psychologists are greatly concerned with the problems pre- 
sented by the child who wants to show-off all the time (he 
may start a war sometime!) ; the child who is not growing 
out of his timidity; the nail-biting or thumb-sucking child; 
the child who blinks or twitches or bats his eyes; the child 
who is over-sensitive; the child who because he cannot get 
along with other children blames everything onto someone 
else (he will be sure to dodge income tax when he grows 
up). Psychology today wants terribly to help the teacher 
with the child who is fearful and lacking in self-confidence. 
It is trying with all its might to be of assistance with the 
domineering child who does not respect the rights of other 
children. The child whose only way of succeeding in life 
so far has been through the use of temper tantrums must 
be given help by teacher and psychologist. The stubborn 
child is no longer a problem-child to the psychologist but 
is a child with a problem whom the psychologist wants to 
understand and help if he can. The unhappy child or the 
child who gets his happiness by undesirable methods must 
be taught what to do just exactly as much as the child who 
has not learned how to do multiplication. 

An excellent study (“Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ 
Attitudes” by Wickman) has shown us that some children 
who do not cause teachers any disciplinary trouble are 
nevertheless in need of great help from the psychologist if 
they are to grow into emotionally mature, happy men and 
women. The troublesome child in school is as much a part 
of the psychologist’s responsibility as he is of the teacher's, 
but in addition there are these other quiet, retiring, sensitive, 
depressed, or anxious and unhappy children whom the 
teacher might overlook. The psychologist, however, feels 
that they too must be helped. 

Some of our city schools, those in Newark, New Jersey. 
for example, are definitely planning work in the primary 
grades in such a way that the teachers may be able to observe 
symptoms of wrong emotional development in children and 
may seek out help for such. Other schools, with the help 
of psychologists, are assigning children to selected teachers 
who seem particularly fitted to handle certain emotional 
difficulties in children. It is now no longer a disgrace to 
either teacher or child when the superintendent and psychol- 
ogist decide that a particular child and a particular teacher do 
not click. It may not be the fault of either but both may be 
happier with a change. 

Psychologists feel that it might also be better, if need 
be, to sacrifice the expertness which we find in departmental 
or platoon school teaching if thereby we lose intimate, con- 
fidence-building familiarity between teacher and pupil. From 
a psychologist’s point of view there are very grave dangers 
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in too much departmentalized instruction for young chil- 
dren. One six-year-old whom I saw recently had become 
fearful and retiring before the end of his first year in school. 
By Christmas he did not want to go to school in the morn- 
ings. Well towards the middle of the year some of the 
teachers whom he had daily still did not know the little 
fellow by name. The child’s attitude toward school under 
such circumstances was no puzzle to a psychologist. 

Of course, this second current trend in psychological 
thinking, which I have been discussing, goes i; the name 
of mental hygiene. I need not take your time now to give 
figures on the increase in numbers of mentally ill indi- 
viduals. Suffice it to say that the statistics are alarming 
enough. But the size of the group of nervous, unstable, 
depressed, or actually insane individuals has made it possible 
for us to discover some helpful facts that might otherwise 
have lain buried. One fact of great significance which 
psychiatrists and psychologists have learned in recent years 
is that nervous and mental disorders which appear in later 
life all have their roots in childhood. This makes child- 
hood then, as William A. White has said, ‘The Golden Age 
of Mental Hygiene.” In this particular field, primary educa- 
tion is of the utmost significance yielding place to none ex- 
cept, of course, preschool education. 

Psychology will continue, we hope, to investigate how 
children learn reading and arithmetic best, but if anything 
has to be neglected it must not be the emotional habits which 
children are forming. Our schools have a right to ask for 
more and more help from both psychiatrists and psychol- 
ogists in order that children may be helped to live satis- 
factory emotional lives. 


Selection of Teachers 


I said some time ago that there are three current trends 
which I dared pick out as of great concern to psychologists 
interested in primary education. The third and last of 
these may surprise you. I refer to the selection of teachers 
for the first three or four grades, or for all grades for that 
matter. Psychologists would like to have a hand in shaping 
curricula in teacher-training institutions and in examining 
and certifying teachers. The day is most certainly coming 
when properly trained teachers will have had thorough 
courses in self-appraisal, in case-study methods, in behavior 
problems of children, and in teacher-pupil relations. Also, 
let us hope that it will not be long until every teacher of 
little children can be tested or tried out in some way as to 
her own philosophy of life, her own defense reactions, and 
her own social adjustments. How can a cynical, or a 
petulant (we call it temper tantrums in children!), or a 
discontented adult guide the mental hygiene of little children 
satisfactorily ? 

Our newspapers about two years ago carried an account 
of a teacher in another state who had committed suicide 
because she was hungry and had no money for food. One 
does not commit suicide on account of hunger the first day 
one does without food. It is horrible to think of the state 
of mind in which that teacher probably taught school for 
many days before she finally committed the rash act. It is 
terrible to imagine what her reactions to the restlessness of 
little children must have been when her own nerves were 
so on edge. 

Teachers whose lives are unhappy are not, much as we 
hate to say it, the ones who should be shaping the ideals and 
the attitudes of little children. For this reason it seems all 
the more absurd that even before the depression some School 
Boards were preventing married women from teaching. I 
am not saying that marriage per se necessarily makes one a 
good teacher, but it is not unreasonable to suppose that a 
woman who is happily married would make a better teacher 
after marriage than before. 

One of my students who has become quite concerned over 
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the multiplicity of factors which a teacher must look for in 
the development of children put a question to me the other 
day. He asked me if I did not think the time might come 
when schools would feel they had money enough to put into | 
each classroom some other person who could look out for, 
health and emotional problems of children while the teacher 
went about her business of teaching. My answer to him was 
that I hoped not. I said, however, that I did hope the time 
would come when schools would think they could afford 
not to put an extra person into the room but could afford 
to employ enough teachers that no teacher would have more 
than twenty or twenty-five pupils, if that many. Further, I 
should hope that no teacher would be employed who was 
not free from serious social and emotional quirks herself 
and who was not trained in handling, at least in a pre- 
liminary way, both physical and mental health symptoms in 
her pupils. 

Right now we are wishing that we had ten times as many 
Visiting Teachers as we have. Even more we might wish 
that the time would come when we should not need Visiting 
Teachers. This would be for the simple reason that every 
teacher would have a very limited number of pupils and that 
every teacher would be a trained case-worker as the Visiting 
Teacher is today. This is a dream, of course, but it is one 
of the pleasantest dreams that psychologists have in their 
current dreaming. 

I have attempted to pick out three major current interests 
of psychologists as regards primary education. How wisely 
I have chosen only time will tell. I should like to be invited 
back to this Congress in 1945. I should like at that time to 
have you tell me just how well psychologists have succeeded 
in the intervening ten years. I should like you to tell me 
honestly then, first, just how much help you have been able 
to secure from psychologists in training primary school chil- 
dren in the beginnings of social thinking, feeling, and acting, 
and how much better prepared your primary children are 
for meeting the actual social problems of life. 

In the second place, I should want you to tell me frankly, 
and I should have to listen to whatever you had to say, how 
helpful psychologists had been in detecting and in helping 
you care for children with emotional disorders. I should 
want to know to how much higher level primary school 
mental hygiene had risen than it was in 1935. 

In the third place, I should want you to tell me whether 
psychologists had been of any help in formulating practical 
courses of training by which teachers actually gain an under- 
standing of real, live, skin-and-bone children and what psy- 
chologists had done about fixing adequate and appropriate 
standards for teacher selection. I feel that in the light of 
current trends in psychological thinking primary teachers will 
have a right to ask for help along these lines and to put 
psychologists on the spot, so to speak, for the next ten to 
twenty-five years. 


Lewistown Bond Issue Passed 


T a special election on September 15, the voters of 

the school district of Lewistown approved a bond 
issue of $200,000 dollars which represent fifty-five per cent 
of the school district’s costs in a proposed building pro- 
gram. The Bond Issue carried with a five to one vote. 
Recently the Federal Government approved a PWA grant 
of $164,772. The building program of $365,000 includes 
four projects: one modern elementary grade building of 
eighteen classrooms and a community room, addition to the 
senior high school building, a connecting unit between the 
present junior and senior high school buildings, the alter- 
ation of an eight-room elementary school building with the 
addition of five vocational shops to be used for the senior 
high school vocational shop. Denton M. Albright is super- 
intendent of schools at Lewistown. 
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SAFE DRIVING CLASS 


Teach Them to Drive Safely 


CHARLES S. SMITH, Auto Instructor, Senior High School, 
Williamsport 


ROM January 1 to September 1 of this year, 1249 per- 

sons have been killed and 29,884 have been injured 
ia Pennsylvania alone. As a result of this tragic record, 
the State Secretary of Revenue announced that applicants 
for driver's licenses would face the most exacting examina- 
tion in the history of the Commonwealth. There is one 
aspect of this problem to which little attention has thus far 
been given, but which will become increasingly important. 

Drivers in their first year of driving experience are in- 
volved in 31.9 * per cent of all automobile accidents in the 
United States. This is not true of one group of fifty 
drivers who have taken the safe driving course offered by 
the public evening schools of the Williamsport school dis- 
trict in cooperation with the local highway sub-committee 
of the Governor’s State Safety Council. These drivers have 
been operating automobiles for almost a year, without a 
tingle reported accident. Statistically, past experiences in- 
dicate that approximately sixteen of these drivers would 
have had accidents during their first year of driving but 
for the safe driving course. 


If the accident experience of these fifty first-year drivers 
can be reduced to such an extent by the proper preliminary 
training, then the methods used by the evening schools of 
the Williamsport school district are of such significance, 
that they can no longer be neglected in our present-day 
world of power and education. The methods used in attain- 
ing the above accomplishment are given briefly below: 


Any citizen able to secure a learner’s permit may enroll 
in the safe driving course, which consists of twenty lessons. 
The first unit of five lessons gives the learner some knowl- 
edge of how an automobile operates, how to correct simple 
troubles on the road, what to do if the lights suddenly go 
out, what to do in case of an accident, legal regulations, 
highway markers, speed limits, and highway courtesy. In 
addition to this, he is taught to shift gears without the motor 
in operation; later, the car is elevated on a hoist and the 
learner is permitted to shift gears with the motor running. 
The student must master the shifting of gears without 
clashing them, racing or stalling the motor, etc., before he 
is allowed to proceed further. The student must have 
fifteen hours or more of actual driving time to his credit, 
before he completes the course. During the entire course, 
the learner is urged to use a comprehensive library on high- 
way safety, and the proper methods of driving. 

Next, the learner is taught the correct procedure of 
putting the car into motion. Only after he has mastered 
these essential elements of driving is he permitted to drive 
the car on the practice grounds. The learner must now 
put into practice what he has been taught in all previous 


* Latest available figure. 


lessons. He must stop and start at given points, using 
fence posts, trees, and other objects along the practice road 
He must act as he would in certain emergencies that con. 
front all drivers, and, which will, one day, confront him 
in a real way. Each lesson must be mastered perfectly be. 
fore the learner is permitted to proceed to the next. 

The learner is now ready for some simple driving experi. 
ences and practices, such as, learning to back skilfully, turn- 
ing the car within a designated area, without bumping the 
curb or line markers, stalling the motor, running off the 
highway, backing into a narrow garage; parking at the curb 
between two other cars; starting and stopping on a hill, etc. 
At this point, the learner is impressed with the increased 
safety resulting from the courtesy of using hand signals 
for making turns, slowing, or stopping. 

All the preceding lessons have been given in the auto. 
motive shop of the trade school or on the school district 
practice grounds. If the student has mastered these lessons 
and has been able ¢o form correct habits, he is given his 
first lesson on the highway, where he receives a minimum of 
three full hours of instruction while actually driving in 
traffic. During this time he is taught many of the finer 
points of driving, his powers of observation and judgment 
are developed, he acquires practice in traffic, making right 
and left turns, approaching traffic lights, steep grades, etc 
While driving on the highway under actual conditions, the 
instructor must make sure that the student has formed cor 
rect habits and is practicing them correctly so that they will 
become fixed. Only after the learner has demonstrated to 
the instructor that he can drive safely and correctly, is he 
ready for his final examination by the State Highway Patrol 
officials. One instructor accompanies the learner to the 
examination grounds. 

Present haphazard methods of instruction, given by any 
friend of the learner who can spare the time, take no 
cognizance whatever of the possible permanent reduction 
in accidents through the formation of correct habits of 
driving and the development of a definite sense of respon: 
sibility on the part of the learner. Safety campaigns, rigid 
examinations, physical and psychological tests become effec- 
tive only after the learner has formed his fundamental driv- 
ing habits. In any comprehensive plan for the safety of 
life on the highway, all prospective drivers should be re- 
quired to take a safe driving course taught by thoroughly 
competent and licensed instructors. 


On to Tokyo 


S soon as it became known that the World Federation 
of Education Associations would hold its next Conven- 
tion in Tokyo, Japan, August 2-7, 1937, letters of inquiry 
began pouring in to the WFEA offices. Teachers wanted 
information about the Convention and the trip. The thought 
occurred to many, “Why not make this the occasion for an 
all-around-the-world tour?”” In almost every state teachers 
began figuring to see whether they could possibly make the 
Tokyo trip and some began saving for the world tour 
Hence “On to Tokyo” has become the cry among teachers. 
Secretary-General Lamkin is, at present, holding confer- 
ences with steamship lines and travel companies to arrange 
for the best possible terms and accommodations for the trip 
and for the world tours. All who desire information con- 
cerning the Convention and the accommodations for travel 
are requested to write the World Federation at 1201 Six. 
teenth Street, Washington, D. C. We have been advised 
that it will be necessary to make arrangements for these 
tours several months in advance. Many besides teachers will 
plan for a trip to Japan at the time of this Convention.— 
J. W. Crabtree. 
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Practical Salesmanship 


PAUL L. PFEIFFER 


Derry Township High School, Derry, Pennsylvania 


INCE the economic depression of 1929 more persons 

of all ages have turned to some phase of selling as a 
means of earning a livelihood. Statistics show that a large 
percentage of the unemployed have entered the field of 
salesmanship either on a retail basis or on the specialty side. 
House to house canvassers are more numerous since the de- 
pression hit this country in 1929. When we speak of retail 
salesmanship we generally mean selling, ‘‘over the counter,” 
and when we refer to specialty salesmanship it pertains to 
the well-known traveling salesman. 

Is it any wonder then, in view of the above facts, that 
every year more school boards are authorizing the insertion 
of a salesmanship course in their commercial curriculum. 
[In fact, R. G. Walters and Edward J. Rowse in their book, 
‘Fundamentals of Retail Selling,”’ refer to salesmanship as a 
profession and not merely a “job.” The distinctive marks 
of a profession are: first, special training is necessary; 
second, the work is mental rather than manual in nature; 
third, the element of service to fellow men is involved. 
Certainly present-day selling is a combination of all three of 
these ideals that have been set forth by the three leading 
professions; namely, ministry, law, and medicine. The rise 
of salesmanship to the professional ranks has been brought 
about chiefly through the reversal of the old slogan ‘Caveat 
Emptor,” which means, “Let the buyer beware’; today the 
phrase is reversed and now reads, “Let the seller beware.” 

In the United States it is estimated that there are 3,013,- 
690 men engaged in selling of some kind or another and 
648,137 women engaged in the same profession on a full- 
time basis. Are these numbers not large enough to influ- 
ence us to train our high school people so that they may 
enter a retail store of some kind and efficiently and faith- 
fully perform the duties of an experienced sales-clerk? Cer- 
tainly if the large chain stores such as the Kroger Grocery 
and Baking Company and the G. C. Murphy Company be- 
lieve in training their clerks we people who really have the 
opportunity to do so in the classroom should awaken to the 
great possibility that lies before us. 

In the Pittsburgh Branch of the Kroger Grocery and 
Baking Company a model store has been constructed some- 
what similar in structure to the one illustrated. In this 


“store” the applicants for selling positions are schooled in 
the proper set up of displays; the proper approaches to 
make to customers; the correct procedure for handling 
change and many other problems that arise in the everyday 
life of a storekeeper. 


One of the larger chain grocery concerns checked the 
sales and gross profits of their trained clerks as compared 
with the untrained help and the results obtained were amaz 
ing; the trained clerks’ sales and gross profits were more 
than twice the amount of the untrained clerks. It should 
also be remembered that while we are training the pupils 
for selling positions we should also develop a certain 
amount of sales resistance in the minds of our pupils be 
cause there is a certain amount of high-pressure salesman 
ship still being practiced by the unscrupulous and dead-beat 
salesman. 


It is a well-known fact that a teacher of salesmanshif 
cannot really be successful unless he himself has had quite 
a lot of experience in actual store work. The practical sell 
ing experience that I have received has been very helpful 
to me in my teaching and in presenting many problems and 
suggestions to the students that arise in this work of which 
the inexperienced teacher would have no knowledge. Some 
experience in specialty selling is also very valuable to the 
teacher because different problems arise in specialty selling 
than in retail selling. 


In the planning and building of the model store in the 
Derry Township High School commercial department « 
great deal of credit is due to the commercial companies whc 
supplied valuable displays. Credit is also due Seiler P 
Geist, supervising principal, and R. M. Coulter, high schoo! 
principal, who cooperated in securing the building materials 
In every instance the companies were very willing to cooper 
ate because, as they indicated in their letters, the advertising 
they receive from this medium more than pays for the cos: 
of the material they send. Practically all the nationally ad 
vertised brands of groceries are represented in the “store” 
The paper rack, counter, and shelving were built by the 
vocational agriculture department of the school. 

Through the courtesy of the Toledo Scale Company 
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the very latest type electric scales were installed, and they 
are used to teach the pupils how to read a set of scales and 
also how to weigh articles correctly. The National Cash 
Register Company loaned us an electric register of the most 
modern design for use in this project. The register is used 
when the “‘store’”’ is operated by the students. Play money 
is used instead of real money and in this way the pupils 
learn the correct procedure for making change. The use 
of the register is also taught in the bookkeeping classes and 
in the business arithmetic classes. 


A telephone is connected from the salesmanship class- 
room to the model office, and telephone orders are received 
by the clerks in the store. So many mistakes are made in 
taking telephone orders in stores that it is advisable to have 
this phase of the course stressed very heavily. Every person 
in the commercial classes should be required to talk over 
the phone, because in many classes about fifty per cent of 
the pupils had never used a phone until they used the one 
in the ‘‘store.” It is surprising how awkward some of the 
students are when they handle the phone. 

The wrapping and tying of packages are very essential 
parts of the salesmanship course if you are really training 
people for retail work. It must be remembered when teach- 
ing this unit that the placement of articles in a package is 
very important. Certain articles should not be placed close 
to other ones, for example butter should not be placed next 
to soap because the butter will absorb the soap odor. Be 
sure to stress the fact that the article must be wrapped and 
tied securely. If this is not done the package is very liable 
to become unwrapped and in turn cause the customer a great 
deal of embarrassment. 

It is well to include a unit on food buying in this course 
because the students of today are the food buyers of to- 
morrow. We try to teach the pupils where they can get 
the most for their money when buying foods; where they 
can save money on canned merchandise and why one 
product sells for a lower price than another of the same 
size. A unit on fruit, vegetables, and meat buying is also 
important from the standpoint of the consumer. 

These units are included in the salesmanship course be- 
cause they aim to make better buyers of the pupils. 

Actual sales demonstrations are very pertinent to the 
course because they allow the student to observe real sales- 
men performing their duties. Most of the companies are 
very willing to give demonstrations for the free advertising 
they receive. The Maytag Washing Machine Company has 
given us a demonstration for two consecutive years and it 
certainly has brought results from our classes. The other 
appliance companies are also very willing to cooperate in 
this matter. 

The arrangement of displays in windows is very im- 
portant because most clerks at some time or another are 
called upon to decorate a window in the small retail store. 
Emphasis should be placed on certain principles of design 
and color. If possible have several of the merchants’ win- 
dows in the local community decorated by the salesmanship 
pupils under the personal supervision of the teacher. This 
practice is very apt to encourage certain individuals to enter 
upon this phase of store work. 

In Indiana, Pennsylvania, last semester we had several of 
the students placed in stores to work on. Saturdays. Of 
course they worked free of charge for the experience they 
received. Before Easter and before graduation several of 
the employers gave the students who were working for 
them, outfits for their services. Since graduation several 
of these students have been given permanent positions in 
the stores. It is rather difficult to place all of your pupils 
but if a small number are placed they can add a lot to the 
classroom discussion since they have had actual experience 
from which to draw their examples. 
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Just A Word 


ORVILLE CLYDE Pratt, President, NEA, 1936-37, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Spokane, Washington 

i keenly the opportunity to say a word to 

the teachers of the various state associations. In this brief 
message I want to call your attention to a situation which 
ought not to exist. I refer to the fact that only 21 per cent 
of the teachers of America belong to the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

Let me tell you an incident which illustrates our weak- 
ness because of this fact. In an interview which a recent 
president of the National Education Association had with 
a President of the United States, he asked her how many 
members the National Education Association had. She re- 
plied that the membership was about two hundred thousand. 
Thereupon the President made the shrewd comment: “Why, 
you don’t represent the great mass of American teachers!” 

The National Education Association ought to be of such 
comprehensive scope that it could render service to every 
teacher in the nation. As additional teachers join, the or- 
ganization is enabled to extend this service proportionately. 
Think what might be accomplished if the NEA had avail- 
able $2 from each teacher, or $2,000,000 with which to 
work in behalf of the children and teachers of this country. 

Effective continuous work in the interest of teachers and 
of education must center in the headquarters of the National 
Education Association. It is too much to expect such work 
from committee members who have full-time teaching jobs. 
Every additional member not only broadens the influence 
of the NEA, but also increases the service which the NEA 
can directly render to its members. 


Pennsylvania Teachers Attain High 
Professional Status 


SUMMARY of the professional status of the 62,692 
A teachers employed in the public schools of Pennsyi- 
vania for the school year 1935-36 indicates the attainment 
of higher professional preparation than at any other period 
in the State’s history. 

According to figures released by Henry Klonower, chief 
of the Teacher Division, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, practically 100 per cent of the Pennsylvania teachers 
had two or more years of professional education for teach- 
ing. Those having college certificates numbered 37.3 per 
cent, a figure perhaps unequalled by any other state in 
the Union. In school districts of the second class, 42.2 
per cent are college graduates with the city of Lancaster 
ranking first in the group with 55 per cent of its teachers 
on the four-year college level. 

In those districts under county superintendents, Tioga 
County did not have a single teacher with less preparation 
than two years beyond four years of secondary education 
and also is outstanding in that 45.5 per cent of the 303 
teachers are college graduates. The extent to which this 
movement for better preparation for teachers has been 
growing is perhaps best indicated by the fact that in 1921 
only 2.9 per cent of the teachers employed in Tioga County 
were college graduates. 

In the school districts of the third class, the districts 
ranking highest in the percentage of teachers with college 
certificates are the following: Indiana, 77.8 per cent; 
Rochester, 73.1 per cent; New Brighton, 71.9 per cent; 
Midland, 68.3 per cent; Charleroi, 67.5 per cent; Dor- 
mont, 66.7 per cent; Yeadon, 66.7 per cent; Hanover, 65.9 
per cent; Beaver Falls, 65.1 per cent; and Crafton, 64.6 
per cent. 
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State Convention 


HE annual convention of the PSEA to be held in Har- 

risburg, December 28-30, 1936, will be full of interest. 
The House of Delegates in two sessions will vote on the 
report of the committee on reorganization; act on other 
committee reports: Permanent Certification, Qualification of 
State Delegates to NEA Conventions, Teacher Welfare, 
Legislation, Ethics, and Resolutions; and elect delegates to 
the Detroit convention of the NEA June 27 to July 2, 1937. 
The subsidiary organizations: departments, sections, and 
round tables will hold their annual meetings. Three general 
sessions will be held. 


The time schedule adopted follows 
Monday, December 28 
2:00 p. m. Departments 
7:30 p. m. House of Delegates 
Tuesday, December 29 
9:00 a. m. Departments 
2:00 p. m. General Session 
4:30 p. m. House of Delegates 
7:15 p. m. General Session 
Wednesday, December 30 
9:00-11:00 a. m. Sections and Round Tables 
11:00 a. m. General Session 


Among the speakers already invited are the following: 

Ade, Lester K., Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 

Atwood, W. W., President, Clark University, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Bruner, Herbert B., Prof. of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 

Chaillaux, Homer L., Director, National Americanism 
Commission, American Legion, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Earle, George H., Governor of Pennsylvania, Harris- 
burg 

Langdon, Grace, Supervisor of Emergency Nursery 
Schools, 200 Fifth Avenue, Suite 1169, New York 
City 

Lee, Joshua B., Congressman, Norman, Oklahoma 

Lewis, E. E., Ohio State University, Columbus 

Margiotti, Charles J., Attorney General, Harrisburg 

Phelan, Anette M., National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness, 50 West 50th Street, New York City 

Strayer, George D., Professor of Educational Adminis- 
tration, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City 

Studebaker, John W., U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


Instead of using the ball room of the Penn-Harris Hotel 
for commercial exhibits, it and the Assembly Hall will be 
used for programs, and for a reception and dance, Tuesday 
evening, December 29. 

Local branches may send one voting delegate to the House 
of Delegates for each 100 members or major fraction there- 
of. In addition they may send as many representatives as 
they wish. All members of the Association are most cordi- 
ally invited to attend. 

Registration will be in the Penn-Harris Hotel. General 
sessions and the meetings of the House of Delegates will be 
held in the Forum, Education Building. 
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Hotels 

Name No. of Rooms Rates 
Penn-Harris, 3d and Walnut Sts. ........ $2.50 to $4.00 
Harrisburger, 3d and Locust Sts. ........ 300 $2.50 to $4.00 


William Penn, 327 Market Street ........ 160 $1.50 to $3.00 
Plaza, 423 Market Street ............000. 125 $1.50 to $3.00 
Bolton, 2nd and Strawberry Sts. .......... 100 $1.50 to $3.50 
Columbus, 3d and Walnut Sts. .......... 90 $1.50 to $3.00 
Senate, 122 Market Street «..... 20.0600 60 $1.75 to $3.00 
Governor, 335 Market Street ............ 32 $1.00 to $1.75 


Local Branches 

Up to October 15, the following local branches reported 
an enrolment of 100% for 1936-37 and sent their dues and 
their contributions to the Teacher Welfare Fund to PSEA 
Headquarters. Those starred are also 100% in the NEA. 


No. of Welfare 
Members Contributions 
* Abington Township ............ 168 $84.00 
a. re errr 224 56.00 
ee 838 50 
Biemely Borough .............. 64 aes 
RI oy kx ous awssu eee 34 2.00 
op 95 47.50 
Charleroi ..... Pl eae ere eee 101 50.50 
ee ere re Tree 604 125.50 
Ciaititen ce oes ee 48 22.50 
sc) 713 0). a a ee eR 87 14.00 
L771 | en eerr eer e Ce 117 10.00 
oo 408 aii 
MGRRCCIRGUN Ns os. ira aber aak 59 29.50 
NE i's cine dce ines 51 13.00 
RE ck ko ccwcekadameanes 94 1.50 
sas] E:T a ae 46 23.00 
MeiKees Roeks....... < se eons cass 87 43.50 
gS re 70 fe ets 
*Mahanoy Township ............ 71 35.00 
Mansfield SEG «Wi... 2 eececede: 61 30.00 
1 L207 ee ee en ee RE 58 29.00 
1a GTCL CET ae ea se ane ne ae 161 45.50 
Mount Pleasant... .... 0.6.00. 42 20.50 
*Muhlenberg Township .......... 69 34.00 
ved’! 177112 | | Rete ae meen ESRI ge ge 112 pax a 
og OE TET Cee 39 
INGNIS(ERWIS. 2 5 Soe cc ck hc cee. 216 Pear 
TP evita ns 6S awees 72 7.00 
ENGIORUMSRERIRD 80 ross a re en ee 53 18.50 
CUE TE) ae eet oe 169 76.00 
IES a Wsin'n'e oh weeds 72 10.50 
"RANCHER! cbc. coe. so ee ; 61 area 
SBURUSWANED sccshced) sasod anus Se 56 15.50 
*Upper Merion Township ........ 40 3.50 
West Chesee <5 nnn ecto las. 91 45.50 
al’, (oxt sal yx 0) a re 7 - 36.00 
*Whitehall Township ........... 63 13.50 
WGI > )2 csp hit saa ee 76 6.00 


A teacher who presents the proper inspiration to study 
character will help the student to a true appreciation of 
values. Unless one has this correct scale of values, an educa- 
tion might prove to be very dangerous. For an educated 
weakling is a disappointment and an educated rascal a 
menace.—Bruce R. Baxter, President, Willamette University. 


Motion pictures should be used in schools because they 
are the best substitute for travel and first-hand experience.— 
Ben H. Darrow, Director, Ohio School of the Air. 
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The Education Bulletin 


HE Education Bulletin begins its fifth year with the issue 

dated October 19, 1936. We believe that this Bulletin 
is needed by every member of the profession, particularly if 
it is his desire to keep in touch with educational legislation 
during the coming session of the Legislature. 

Each week the Bulletin will contain the latest news of 
the work of the PSEA. Each week it will tell of the de- 
velopments in the field of education in our State. Each 
week while the Legislature is in session in 1937 it will tell 
of educational legislation that has been introduced and the 
status of educational bills. It will tell also of the work of 
the committees of the Association. It will tell of the activ- 
ities of our local branches. Articles pertinent to the im- 
mediate educational situation will be contributed by officers 
of the Association and by headquarters staff, chairmen of 
PSEA committees, and members of the Association. 

Teachers can subscribe to the Bulletin the same time they 
enroll as members of the PSEA for the coming year. A delay 
means that several numbers of the Bulletin will not be re- 
ceived. 

Subscriptions can be made in groups, through county and 
district superintendents, supervising principals, or school 
building principals. The subscription price of twenty-five 
cents (25c), which barely covers the cost of printing and 
mailing, will bring subscribers the news of education for 
approximately thirty-two weeks. 


Shippensburg Meeting 


HE eleventh annual meeting of the Southern Conven- 

tion District of the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation will be held at State Teachers College, Shippens- 
burg, on Friday and Saturday, December 4 and 5. A 
general session will be held on Friday, December 4, at 
2:30 o'clock. Another general session will convene at 
7:30 p. m. in the auditorium of the State Teachers Col- 
lege. 

On Saturday at 9:30 a. m. panel discussions based on 
the Convention theme, Security of Position for Competent 
Teachers, will be discussed in many of the department ses- 
sions. The general session will follow at 11:30 in the 
College auditorium. One of the high lights of the Con- 
vention is the Southern Arts Association Luncheon. Wil- 
liam C. Koons, Chairman of the Association, has already 
completed the program for this luncheon. 

Some of the outstanding speakers that have been secured 
to speak at this Convention are as follows: 

Mary B. McAndrew, President, PSEA 

Lester K. Ade, Superintendent, Department of Public In- 
struction 

Ralph W. Sockman, Outstanding lecturer, New York City 

J. C. Brown, Superintendent, Pelham Public Schools, Pel- 
ham, N. Y. 

Tressa C. Yeager, Chief of Elementary Education, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 

Catherine E. Geary, State Teachers College, Lock Haven 

D. A. Kline, Superintendent of Schools, Perry County 

C. Valentine Kirby, Department of Public Instruction 

W. E. Brunton, Department of Public Instruction 

Claude Rosenberry, Department of Public Instruction 

Representatives of the State Teachers and Liberal Arts Col- 
leges of the Southern Convention District 

Ray H. Light, Cornwall, is president of the Southern 
Convention District, and C. J. Kell, Harrisburg, secretary. 


The sort of second childhood to prepare for is one that 


delights in friendships, fun, favorite toys, confidence, trust, 
and being sure of your supper.—Walliam McAndrew. 


November, 1936 


Executive Council 
HE Executive Council of the Association held an all. 
day session at Headquarters, 400 N. Third St., Harris. 

burg, on October 10 with all members present or accounted 

for and transacted the following business: 

1. Received a report from President Mary McAndrew te: 
a. Cases of unjust treatment of teachers 
b. Her appearance on institute, convention district, 

and education congress programs 

c. Legislative conferences with the State Superinten- 

dent of Public Instruction 

d. Plan of contacting candidates for the legislature 

2. Received a report from the executive secretary on 

finances and convention districts 

Declined an invitation to join the Taxpayers Forum 

Considered the article in the October National Repub. 

lic, 511 Eleventh St., Washington, D. C., “Red Mist 
Over Philadelphia’, describing the national conven. 
tion of teachers’ unions, the American Federation of 
Teachers affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor 

5. Received a report from Bela B. Smith, Connellsville. 

chairman of PSEA committee on legislation 

a. Which contained three new items: 

1. More liberal aid from the State in the payment 
of high school tuition 

2. More liberal appropriations from the State 
toward the cost of transportation of pupils 

3. Opposition to constitutional amendments or 
other legislation that would limit the tax rates 
on real estate until other new sources of revenue 
for school support are provided. 

b. Which included a three-page report of the sub- 
committee on increments for teachers in fourth- 
class districts, and a report on the cost of proposed 
amendments to the Retirement Act to lower the 
optional retirement age to 60 and permit retire- 
ment after 30 years of service. H. H. Baish, secre- 
tary, Public School Employees’ Retirement System, 
spoke of the problems that such amendments would 
make and stated that the actuary for the system, 
George B. Buck, New York, estimated an addi- 
tional State appropriation of $3,990,000 per bien- 
nium would be required to meet the State’s obliga- 
tions of these two proposed amendments 

The Executive Council directed the legislative 
committee, Superintendent Bela B. Smith, chair- 
man, to prepare an all-inclusive tenure bill and to 
send a copy of it to each member of the Executive 
Council not later than November 1. 

6. Decided to make use of local facilities available for 
radio broadcasts during the State convention that can 
be secured without charge 

7. Voted to dispense with commercial exhibits at the State 
convention and to hold a reception and dance in the 
ballroom of the Penn-Harris Hotel, Tuesday evening, 
December 29. President McAndrew appointed the 
following committee on the reception: Mrs. Ella F. Mc. 
Connell, chairman, Wilkes-Barre; Samuel Berman, 
Philadelphia; L. J. Hayden, Wellsboro; Daniel L 
Auchenbach, Johnstown; and Paul A. Davids, Greens: 
burg 

8. Received communications 
Received material from the NEA Commission on Edbv- 
cational Policies 

10. Considered a case referred by the PSEA Commission on 
Professional Ethics 

11. Adjourned to meet November 7 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. HerBert KELLEY, Executive Secretar) 
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Central Convention District 


HE first convention for the current school year of the 
Association’s eight convention districts was held at 
State Teachers College, Lock Haven, October 1 and 2, 
1936. In cooperation with the Mountain Arts Association, 
more than 1,000 educational workers from the following 
counties considered for two days the theme—Our Schools, 
a Cooperative Enterprise: Blair, Cameron, Centre, Clear- 
field, Clinton, Elk, Huntingdon, Juniata, Lycoming, Mc- 
Kean, Mifflin, Potter, Snyder, Tioga, and Union. C. W. 
Lillibridge, president of the Central Convention District, 
and Dallas W. Armstrong, president, STC, Lock Haven, 
brougnt in these speakers for the four general sessions: 
Herbert Koepp-Baker, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College 
George F. Dunkelberger, Dean, Susquehanna University, 
Selinsgrove 
Elbert K. Fretwell, Columbia University, New York 
R. C. Hutchison, President, Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege, Washington 
J. Herbert Kelley, Executive Secretary, PSEA, Harrisburg 
Mary B. McAndrew, President, PSEA, Carbondale 
Q. A. W. Rohrbach, President, STC, Kutztown 
Frederic Snyder, Lecturer, New York 
Many departments and sections built their programs 
around the convention theme, which was further exemplified 
by 20 demonstrations in the college training school. 
Phi Delta Kappa, Kappa Phi Kappa, and the Mountain 
Arts Association held luncheon and dinner conferences. 
The faculty of STC gave an informal reception. 


Officers for 1937 


President, S. F. W. Morrison, Clearfield 
1st Vice-Pres., C. W. Lillibridge, Smethport 
2nd Vice-Pres., Robert E. Laramy, Altoona 
Secretary, C. M. Sullivan, Lock Haven 


Resolutions 


Resolved, That we strongly urge the 1937 legislature to 
again pass the proposed Constitutional Amendment, which 
after ratification by the voters, will permit the enactment of 
a graduated income tax for school purposes. 

We believe that this will be the means of relieving, to a 
very great extent, the very heavy burden now resting on 
real estate. 

That we strongly urge the consideration and early enact- 
ment of a tenure law designed to protect the respective in- 
terests of teachers, pupils, and school boards. 

That the State pay transportation costs of all high school 
pupils on the same basis it now pays on pupils under sixteen 
years of age. 

That the State Superintendent of Public Instruction be 
appointed by the State Council of Education. 

That we recommend more liberal aid from the State in 
the distribution of high school tuition. 

That we favor the further consideration of a larger unit 
of school organization. 

That our schools should be kept free from domination 
of any special interest, either political or commercial. 

That we endorse the resolutions adopted by the NEA at 
Portland, Oregon, as found on page 180 of the October 
issue of the Journal of the National Education Association 
which refer to 

1. Academic Freedom 

2. Opposition to War 

3. Federal Aid for Education 

4. Youth Division in the U. S. Office of Education. 

That the Central Convention District approve the revi- 
sion of the Constitution as suggested in articles three, four, 
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_ Central Convention District President 





S. F. W. Morrison, who was 
elected president of the Central 
Convention District at its meeting, 
October 1 and 2, in Lock Haven, 
has been superintendent of Clear- 
field borough schools since 1931. 
He attended the Steelton public 
schools and is a graduate of Leb- 
anon Valley College and Columbia 
University. 

Mr. Morrison began his teaching 
in the high school at Midland in 
1919 and three years later became 
principal of the same high school. 
In 1924 he became principal of 
Clearfield High School where he served until his appoint- 
ment as superintendent in 1931. 














S. F. W. Morrison 





and seven of the Jume number of the PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL JOURNAL and it suggests that local branches in- 
struct their delegates to vote for this measure in the next 
annual State Convention. 

That we desire to express our regret at the sad loss to 
our district and our fellowship in the passing of our friends 
and former members, Superintendent M. S. Bentz of Ebens- 
burg and Superintendent E. E. Marvin of Covington. 

N. L. BARTGES, Chairman, Lock Haven. 


NEA Delegate Qualifications 


HE 1935 House of Delegates authorized a committee to 
consider qualifications for State delegates to the NEA 
conventions. The personnel of this committee is as follows: 
Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia, Chairman; Daniel L. Auch- 
enbach, Johnstown; C. E. Hilbish, Sunbury; Elizabeth Led- 
widge, Pittsburgh; Mrs. Mary S. McDonough, Scranton; 
George O. Moore, Erie; A. G. W. Schlegel, Red Lion; and 

Paul E. Witmeyer, Shamokin. 

The following qualifications have been agreed upon by 
the committee and will be recommended to the PSEA House 
of Delegates in December, 1936, to be included in the 
Rules of Procedure governing election of PSEA State dele- 
gates to the 1937 NEA convention in Detroit: 

1. He or she must hold active individual membership in 
the NEA and the PSEA for two successive years, in- 
cluding the current year preceding the date of the con- 
vention. Evidence of such membership shall be mem- 
bership cards or letters from the respective executive 
secretaries as shown by the candidate upon requesting 
signatures for his petition. 

2. Failure to attend the post-PSEA convention meeting of 
NEA delegates as called for in the printed program shall 
result in a forfeiture of the right to serve as a delegate 
unless excused for valid reasons acceptable to the 
President. 

3. In accepting the nomination, the candidate thereby in- 
dicates a willingness to attend all meetings of State dele- 
gates at the NEA convention as called by the proper 
authorities and to prepare such reports as may be as- 
signed to him. 

4. In no case shall a candidate be eligible who has retired 
from school service in Pennsylvania. 

5. Not less than fifty per cent of the total number of NEA 
delegates representing the PSEA shall be classroom teach- 
ers in accordance with the interpretation of classroom 
teachers as determined by the Classroom Teachers De- 
partment of the NEA. 
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Education Congress Discusses 
Education Plans 


SIGNIFICANT and comprehensive topic, ‘‘Education 

Planning’, was the central theme of the annual Edu- 
cation Congress which was held in Harrisburg, October 7 
and 8. The immediate objective of the Congress was an 
educational plan for Pennsylvania. Superintendent Lester 
K. Ade’s contribution consisted in the presentation of ‘The 
Program of the Department of Public Instruction”, in which 
he outlined a common philosophy of education for Pennsy]- 
vania, described in detail the program of instruction and 
educational service of the Department, and indicated a score 
of advancing frontiers on the educational front. A pamphlet 
describing the Program of the Department was made avail- 
able to members of the Congress. Another contribution to 
educational planning was made by James B. Edmonson, 
dean of the School of Education of the University of Michi- 
gan. He discussed by the conference method at the general 
session of the Congress some thirty-five specific functions of 
a State Department of Public Instruction. The main theme 
of the congress received further consideration at the annual 
luncheon, when John W. Studebaker, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, explained the forward-looking pro- 
gram of the United States Office of Education. 

Of a somewhat experimental nature was the program for 
the first day of the Congress which consisted of three sep- 
arate conferences. In preparation for these meetings, the 
Congress committee under the chairmanship of Samuel Fau- 
sold, Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction, had sur- 
veyed school officials throughout Pennsylvania with a view 
to discovering actual problems regarding school legislation, 
school financing, and materials and methods of instruction. 
Having compiled from the reports of school officials the 
immediate problems in the State under the headings of 
Financing Public Education, Suggested School Legislation, 
Problems in the Improvement of Instruction, the Committee 
invited more than fifty educational and lay leaders to serve 
on panels organized for the discussion of these problems. 

In order that all members of the Congress might enjoy 
the benefit of the several conferences of the first day, the 
general session on Thursday morning was set aside for the 
presentation of summaries of the previous day’s discussions. 
At the conclusion of each report time was allowed for gen- 
eral discussions of the points given in the summary. 

In addition to these special conferences and the general 
sessions of the Congress, there was held a reception Wednes- 
day evening for all members. The Congress luncheon, which 
concluded the meeting, was presided over by Superintendent 
Lester K. Ade. He presented the Honorable Luther -A. Haar, 
Secretary of the Department of Banking in the Common- 
wealth, who represented His Excellency Governor George 
H. Earle, and addressed the Congress on the financial as- 
pects of public education in Pennsylvania. Another speaker 
at the luncheon, besides John W. Studebaker, was R. L. 
West, president of the State Teachers College at Trenton, 
New Jersey, who spoke on “Freedom and Education.” The 
Luncheon set a high mark of attendance in the history of 
educational congresses in the State. 

At the conclusion of the Luncheon, Superintendent Ade 
announced the Committee which will make arrangements for 
the Education Congress for 1937. Following are the mem- 
bers: 

Samuel Fausold, Department of Public Instruction 

Harvey E. Gayman, Assistant Executive Secretary and 

Director of Research of PSEA 

S. N. Ewan, Jr., Superintendent, Lansdowne 

Ben G. Graham, Superintendent, Pittsburgh 

Thomas Francis, Superintendent, Lackawanna Co. 

Arthur P. Mylin, Superintendent, Lancaster Co. 


November, 1936 


C. Herman Grose, Superintendent, Erie 

Arthur W. Ferguson, Superintendent, York 
Meyers B. Horner, Superintendent, Washington 
Frank C. Ketler, Superintendent, Cheltenham Twp. 
Thomas L. Pollock, Superintendent, Charleroi 
Paul E. Witmeyer, Superintendent, Shamokin 

G. Morris Smith, Pres., Susquehanna University 
Archibald P. Akeley, Superintendent, Potter Co. 
Raymond W. Robinson, Superintendent, DuBois 
Alfred D. Thomas, Superintendent, Hazleton 
Robert M. Steele, Pres., STC, California 

Clyde C. Green, Superintendent, New Castle 


Institute for New Deans and 
Counselors of Girls 


N INSTITUTE for new deans and counselors of girls 
will be held November 6 and 7 at the Penn-Harris 
Hotel in Harrisburg as part of the annual convention of 
the Pennsylvania Association of Deans of Women. Margaret 
A. MacDonald of Cheltenham High School, Elkins Park, 
: chairman of the institute. The program will be as fol- 
ows: 
Friday, November 6 
9 a. m.-12—Institute 
Speakers: Thyrsa Amos, Dean of Women, University of 
Pittsburgh 
Edith Everett, Director, White-Williams Foun- 
dation—The Counselling Interview 
p. m.—Luncheon 
Speaker: Mrs. Grace Loucks Elliott—Emotional Develop- 
ment of the Girl of Today 
:30 p. m.—Business session 
p. m.—Banquet 
Speaker: President William Mather Lewis, Lafayette 
College—The Human Problem in Education 
Saturday, November 7 
7:45-9:15 a. m.—High School Breakfast 
Discussion groups: Assembly Programs, Home Rooms, 
Social Activities, Student Council 
9:30 a. m.-12—General session 
Speaker: Mrs. John M. Phillips, President, Pennsylvania 
Federation of Women’s Clubs—If I Were 
Dean 
Business Session 


—_ 


We 


Digest of Research in Reading 
and Language 


HE fourth annual research bulletin of the National 

Conference on Research in Elementary School English 
is entitled Research Problems in Reading in the Elementary 
School. Under the editorship of Professor D. D. Durrell 
of the School of Education, Boston University, it reviews 
the present status of research in reading with special refer- 
ence to “Reading Readiness,” “Primary Reading Problems,” 
“Middle Grade Reading Problems.” There is a bibliography 
of 112 items. Critical reviews by Professors Paul McKee, 
William S. Gray, and Arthur I. Gates are included. The 
price is 50 cents. 

Also published this year is the first Committee Report 
entitled Bibliography of Unpublished Studies in Elementary 
School English 1925-1934. This is a summarization and 
critical evaluation of recent important studies in elemen- 
tary school language not otherwise available. The price is 
25 cents. 

Copies may be obtained by addressing the Secretary, C. C. 
Certain, Box 67, North End Station, Detroit, Michigan. 
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Bradford School Superintendent 


Floyd C. Fretz, formerly super- 
vising principal of Downingtown 
schools, has been elected to the 
superintendency of Bradford 
schools. Mr. Fretz was born in 
Bucks County and received his 
early education in its schools. He 
was graduated from the State Nor- 
mal School at West Chester in 
1916, received his bachelor of sci- 
ence degree from the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1927, and the 
ae master of arts degree in education 

ae in 1930. 

FLoyp C. FRETz Mr. Fretz has had wide experi- 
ence as a teacher, supervisor, and 
administrator. He began his teaching in a rural school in 
Bristol Township, Bucks County, where he taught for 
three years. From 1916-18 he was principal of the high 
school at Malvern. From 1918-24 he was assistant county 
superintendent of schools in Chester County. From 1924- 
31 he served as supervising principal of schools at Union- 
ville. In 1931 he was elected supervising principal of the 
Downingtown schools, in which capacity he served until his 
recent election at Bradford. 

















Allentown Acting Superintendent 


HARLES F. SEIDEL has been named acting superin- 

tendent of the Allentown schools, temporarily filling 
the vacancy caused by the death of Hiram W. Dodd, who 
was superintendent for twenty years. 

Mr. Seidel, who was associated with Dr. Dodd during 
his twenty years of service, is a graduate of State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, and of Muhlenberg College. His grad- 
uate work was done at the University of Pennsylvania. He 
has been director of junior high schools of Allentown for 
over a decade. 


National Conference on Educational 
Broadcasting 


DUCATIONAL broadcasting will be the subject of a 

national conference in Washington, D. C., on December 
10, 11, and 12, 1936, which will be sponsored by eighteen 
national organizations in cooperation with the United States 
Office of Education and the Federal Communications Com- 
mission and will serve as a clearing house for information 
on the latest technical and professional developments in 
the educational use of radio. 

The program will include such topics as schools of the 
air, radio music, speech and drama, religious broadcasts, 
forums on the air, organization of listening groups, radio 
workshops, broadcasting to schools, use of radio programs 
by colleges and universities, use of radio by libraries and 
museums, radio programs for children, problems of research 
in educational broadcasting, audience attitudes, educational 
broadcasting in other countries, organizing the community 
on behalf of a radio station, and others. 

All organizations interested in radio as a social force, 
nationally or regionally, are invited to participate. The 
broadcasting industry will be represented. Government ofh- 
cials and prominent educators from America and foreign 
countries will take part. 

The Executive Secretary of the Conference is C. S. Marsh, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
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Our Special Invitation to You 
Cc. TN: &. 


Come to New Orleans! 

There the old Cathedral stands, 

The hearts of weary thousands ever lightening; 

A sweet city that, like Oxford, with its dreaming spires, 

Has not the need of June for beauty’s heightening. 

Come to New Orleans! 
IsAAC HELLER, Chairman—Member Orleans 

Parish School Board 

CAROLINE S. PraFF, District Superintendent 
VIRGINIA CAMP, High School Instructor 
LOuIsSE AVERILL, Elementary Teacher 
MARGARET POWELL, Elementary Teacher 
Mary Do tpuin, Elementary Teacher 


New Orleans Host to NEA Department of 
Superintendence 


HE romantic city of New Orleans will welcome the 

NEA Department of Superintendence when it convenes 
for its sixty-seventh annual convention February 20-25, 1937. 

Not for fifty years has a convention gone to New Orleans. 
The date of the famous Mardi Gras has nearly always coin- 
cided with the traditional convention calendar of the super- 
intendents. Next winter, the Mardi Gras festivities will be 
concluded on Tuesday, February 9, giving the city ample 
time to make preparations to take care comfortably of a new 
set of guests. 

An annual feature of the city’s great festival will be re- 
enacted for the benefit of the convention visitors. The 
Krewe of NOR will march again for the superintendents. 
This parade will be presented by the carnival organization 
of school children and will include fifty or more floats. 

The entire program is being arranged with great care by 
President A. L. Threlkeld, superintendent of schools in 
Denver. General sessions will feature nationally-known 
speakers. The afternoons will be devoted to discussion 
groups. An ample exhibit space will provide opportunity 
for an exhibit comparable to that of St. Louis, which reached 
a new high in the art of display. 

A principal social feature of the convention will be a 
breakfast complimentary to visitors given by New Orleans 
teachers. The breakfast will be eaten under the Dueling 
Oaks in City Park where long ago it was customary to meet 
and settle differences in an early morning atmosphere much 
less hospitable than that which will prevail over the cups 
of French-drip coffee at the Department breakfast. On this 
spot 100 years ago one United States Senator fought eight- 
een duels between sessions of Congress; and one memorable 
Sunday ten parties faced each other with weapons of their 
choosing. 

Entertainment features of the breakfast under the Dueling 
Oaks will include pageants and tableaux of New Orleans 
history of which there is great wealth. No city in America 
has more romantic and interesting history and tradition than 
New Orleans, a century ago home of the Lafittes and Dom- 
inique You and other famous pirates. There is the old 
French Quarter with the Cabildo; the St. Louis Cathedral on 
Jackson Square; the Old Absinthe House; and the Napoleon 
House, designed for the fallen hero of Austerlitz who died 
on St. Helena before the conspiracy to remove him was 
effected. There are the Plains of Chalmette where Andrew 
Jackson with a handful of sharpshooters, pirates, and a 
motley array of new recruits defeated the British regulars 
of Sir Edward Pakenham January 8, 1815, two weeks after 
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the Treaty of Ghent had ended the war of which the battle 
was a patt. 

In New Orleans a lively past comes alive. There are 
many interesting things to see there, and that, perhaps, ex- 
plains why the choice of the beautiful Southern metropolis 
is one of the most popular ever made by the Department of 
Superintendence. 


The Trip 


After consideration of proposals from five railroads, the 
Executive Council agreed that the best interests of Penn- 
sylvanians would be served by going to New Orleans as 
two groups to Chattanooga and as one group from there to 
the convention city. They selected the Southern Railway Sys- 
tem as the official route for the going trip and decided to 
disband in New Orleans, leaving the party free to return 
individually by diverse routes for side trips. The New 
Jersey schoolmen have accepted the invitation of the Penn- 
sylvania group to join them on this trip. 


SCHEDULES 
1. Ly. Philadelphia 9:16 p. m. Friday, February 19 
Ar. Washington 11:45 p. m. Friday 
Ly. Washington 12:10 a. m. Saturday 
Ar. Chattanooga 4:35 p. m. Saturday 
Lv. Chattanooga 4:45 p. m. Saturday 
Ar. New Orleans 7:00 a. m. Sunda 
2. Lv. Harrisburg 6:27 p. m. Friday, February 19 
Ar. Washington 9:35 p. m. Friday 
Ly. Washington 12:10 a. m. Saturday 
3. Lv. Pittsburgh 11:20 p. m. Friday, February 19 
Ar. Cincinnati 7:25 a. m. Saturday 
Ly. Cincinnati 8:00 a. m. Saturday 
Ar. Chattanooga 2:30 p. m. Saturday 
Lv. Chattanooga 4:45 p. m. Saturday 


Or, leave Chattanooga at 7:30 p. m. and arrive in 
New Orleans 9:00 a. m. Sunday. 
Convenient direct return schedules: 


Lv. New Orleans 8:40 p. m. Thursday, February 25 
Ar. Chattanooga 11:01 a. m. Friday 

Lv. Chattanooga i1:20 a. m. Friday 

Ar. Washington 6:40 a. m. Saturday 

Lv. Washington 7:30 a. m. Saturday 

Ar. Philadelphia 9:49 a. m. Saturday 


Ly. Chattanooga 


:01 Noon Friday, February 26 
Ar. Cincinnati 25 


p.m 


MR ON 


Ly. Cincinnati 115 p. m. 
Ar. Pittsburgh :25 a. m. 
Or, . 
Lv. Chattanooga 11:20 a. m. Friday, February 26 
Ar. Washington 6:40 a. m. 
Lv. Washington 7:45 a. m 
Ar. Harrisburg 10:58 a. m 
INFORMATION 


Full information regarding the trip may be obtained from 
W. M. McCullough, District Passenger Agent, Southern 
Railway System, 1410 Real Estate Trust Building, Philadel- 
phia. Rates will probably be announced in our December 
JOURNAL. 


New Films for Schools 


TWO-REEL silent picture entitled “The Art of Glove 

Making” has just been released by DeFrenes & Com- 
pany, 1909-11 Buttonwood Street, Philadelphia. The first 
reel shows the animals in their native habitats, the transpor- 
tation of the raw skins, and the principal tanning processes 
involved, while the second reel is devoted to the making of 
gloves and their care. It is available in both the 16mm. and 
35mm. and can be obtained rental free by writing to De- 
Frenes & Company. 

“Protecting the Public’, another interesting picture, is a 
sound film made for the Department of Justice, Bureau of 
Prisons, in Washington. This is a sociological study of the 
Industrial Reformatory at Chillicothe, Ohio, with particular 
emphasis on the rehabilitation of first offenders. This one- 
reel sound film is available in 16mm. and may be obtained 
from J. V. Bennett, assistant director, Bureau of Prisons, 
Department of Justice, Washington, D. C. 
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McKees Rocks Superintendent 





W. H. Church, the new superin- 
tendent of the McKees_ Rocks 
schools, succeeds T. K. Johnston, 
retired. Mr. Church has been in 
school work for twenty-three years, 
eighteen of which have been in 
administration. He received his 
A.M. from Washington and Jeffer- 
son College in 1926. 

Mr. Church had served in the 
school district of McKees Rocks as 
principal of the high school before 
his promotion to the superintend- 
W. H. CHuRCcH ency. 














Cambria County Superintendent 





Arthur M. Stull, supervising prin- 
cipal of the Dale Borough schools, 
Johnstown, has been appointed 
superintendent of the Cambria 
County schools by Lester K. Ade, 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, to succeed the late Martin 
S. Bentz. Dr. Stull, a member of 
the Executive Council of the PSEA 
last year, has earned at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh the B.S, 
M.A., and Ph.D. degrees. He has 
served as teacher, principal, and 
supervising principal in the public 
schools of Pennsylvania. 














ARTHUR M. STULL 


New Winston Editor 


The John C. Winston Company 
of Philadelphia announces _ that 
William G. Kimmel, one of the 
best-known leaders in the social 
studies field, has joined its editorial 
department as associate editor. 

Mr. Kimmel brings to his new 
position a most unusual experience. 
Since January, 1934, he has been 
editor of The Social Studies maga- 
zine, successor of The Historical 
Outlook. He has also been associate 
is * | in civic education in Teachers Col- 
—- se! lege, Columbia University. For five 
years previously he was executive 
secretary of the social studies inves- 
tigation of the American Historical Association. As super- 
visor of the social studies for the education department of 
New York State from 1927 to 1929, he had wide experience 
in preparing courses of study and in supervising instruction. 
His five years’ experience as teacher in the laboratory school 
of the University of Chicago had given him a practical work- 
ing knowledge of the development and use of materials. In 
these various positions, Mr. Kimmel has gained a wide 
knowledge of the problems and of the current practices in 
his field. It is probably safe to say that no one person has a 
wider acquaintance among leaders and teachers than he. 








WILLIAM G. KIMMEL 
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Bethlehem Teacher Retires 


Sallie H. Villee re- 
tired from active serv- 
ice in the Bethlehem 
public schools on June 
29 after a continuous 
service of forty years. 
A testimonial dinner 
was given in her honor 
by former pupils and 
several hundred of the 
leading citizens of 
Bethlehem. 

The occasion was 
arranged by a citizens’ 
committee with Violet 
Long and I. H. Bar- 
tholomew of the city 
schools. Mr. Barthol- 
omew had charge of 
an elaborate musical 
program. 

Miss Villee was not 
only one of the fore- 
most teachers, but an 
outstanding educator as well, being the author of several 
education works among them the popular Dialogue Reader. 
Robert C. King was chairman. W. N. Schwarze, president 
of Moravian College; Rev. Kenneth P. Otter, Philadelphia; 
James P. Bender, treasurer of the Bethlehem Steel Company, 
and William H. Weiss, superintendent of Bethlehem schools, 
were the speakers. Miss Villee was presented with numer- 
ous gifts and a purse. 




















SALLIE H. VILLEE 


M. Ella Nevin Retires 


7 a M. Ella Nevin, teacher of the 


first grade in the Greene-Dreher 
Vocational School, retired at the 
close of the school year in June 
with a record of forty-eight years 
of teaching in the schools of north- 
eastern Pennsylvania. Miss Nevin 
taught in the following rural 
schools: Jericho, three years, New- 
foundland, seven years, Mt. Po- 
cono, one year, Crosses, one year, 
then returned to Newfoundland in 
1900 to teach there continuously 
until her retirement in June, 1936. 
Miss Nevin, the only teacher in the 
Newfoundland school in 1900, has 
watched the school grow and consolidate until it became 
the Greene-Dreher Vocational School with 350 pupils and 
fifteen teachers at the time of her retirement. 

Miss Nevin began teaching at the age of eighteen years. 
In 1897 she pursued the senior course at Bloomsburg, 
graduating the following year, thus missing only one year 
of teaching in her long career. 

The faculty and board of education of the Greene-Dreher 
school system gave Miss Nevin a testimonial dinner in honor 
of her retirement and presented her with an Elgin bracelet 
watch. 









rN 








M. ELLA NEVIN 


We must build big patriots in America who can lift their 
vision so high they will know that all the world has equal 
tights and that problems can be solved in brotherhood rather 
than in war.—W. P. King, Secretary, Kentucky Education 
Association. 
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York Teacher Retires 


The faculty of the Hannah Penn 
Junior High School of York paid 
tribute to Miriam M. Moorhead, 
one of the original staff, who re- 
tired during the past summer from 
a life of service in public education, 
by presenting her with a Book of 
Memories compiled by her associ- 
ates. As a further token of appre- 
ciation the faculty also presented 
her with a beautiful vase of forty- 
five roses, each rosebud representing 
a year of service, and, in order that 
the last nine months might never 
Miriam M. Moorueap £2de from her memory, she received 

a bound volume of the school news- 
paper, The Hannah Penn. Edward A. Glatfelter, principal 
of the Hannah Penn Junior High School, made the presen- 
tation of these gifts in the presence of a committee of 
teachers at the home of Miss Moorhead on the eve of her 
birthday anniversary in September. 

Miss Moorhead taught at the Hannah Penn school since 
its institution in 1927 and served during those years as head 
of the mathematics department. Prior to her junior high 
school experience she taught in the York elementary schools 
for thirty-six years. 

















Foxburg Teacher Retires 


The Foxburg school board ten- 
dered a farewell party, Thursday 
evening, May 21, to Flora John- 
son, who retired this year after 
forty-two years of successful teach- 
ing in the primary department of 
the Foxburg schools, and in the 
same room where she started to 
school herself. She first taught in 
West Foxburg for one year; then 
one year in the school near St. 
Petersburg; the remainder in Fox- 
burg, a total of forty-four years. 
The party was held in the old 
schoolhouse where she has taught 
for so many years. W. E. 
Defibaugh, president of the board, presented Miss Johnson 
with a traveling bag as a token of esteem. 

















FLORA JOHNSON 


Mrs. Madge S. McMichael 


RS. MADGE S. McMICHAEL, for many years an ele- 

mentary principal in the Butler schools, retired in 
May, 1936. Mrs. McMichael began her teaching career as 
a primary teacher in the Center Avenue school in 1894. 
She left the system in 1899 and returned in 1902. She 
was a member of the corps of the Butler schools continuously 
from that time, serving first as a teacher in the elementary 
grades, then as principal of the Broad Street and West End 
schools. 

Her teachers, former teachers, associate principals, and 
supervisors joined in honoring her at a dinner at which 
their individual and collective appreciation was voiced by 
many speakers. 

Mrs. McMichael has just returned from a tour of the 
northern European countries and plans to spend her time 
in activities hitherto denied her by the requirements of 
her profession. 
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Ada Seaton 

DA SEATON, teacher in the Butler public schools, 

retired in May, 1936. Her teaching experience was 
mainly in the local schools where she taught in the ele- 
mentary grades of several buildings. In 1920, Miss Seaton 
was transferred to the Junior High School which had just 
been organized and taught there until her retirement last 
May. With a previous experience of eight years in other 
districts Miss Seaton had a total of forty-one years of service 
to the public schools. Her fellow teachers, wishing to show 
their esteeem and affection, honored her with a dinner at 
the close of school. 


New Positions 

Ashworth, Jessie M., history, Westminster College 

Budd, Harold J., political science, law, Drexel Institute 

Craig, Frances, phys. ed., Westminster College 

Cresswell, Donald, managing editor, Occupation, Plainfield, 
N. J. 

Dewey, Joseph C., head, dept. of ed. and psych., Westminster 
College 

Ehlman, S. A., Biglerville H. S. 

Elder, Robert T., supr., agriculture, Stoneboro 

Everett, Virginia, English, Westminster College 

Faelten, Otto, design, architecture, U. of Pa. 

Faust, J. Frank, acting supt., Chambersburg 

Finney, Theodore M., dir., men’s glee club, U. of Pgh. 

Gage, George W., supr. prin., Zelienople 

Gay, Louise, nursery, Falk school, U. of Pgh. 

Goldsborough, E. Lee, Jr., English, Drexel Institute 

Hare, H. Frank, dir., sec. ed., Dept. of Public Inst. 

Hege, Frank B., supr. prin., North Coventry, Pottstown 

Hill, George E., asst. prof. of ed., U. of Pa. 

Hutnick, Stephen, health ed., Edwardsville H. S. 

Illman, Adelaide, head, kindergarten-primary ed., U. of Pa. 

Krase, Norman W., chem. eng., U. of Pa. 

Larson, Mildred H., home econ., Drexel Institute 

McCullian, Edward V., phys. ed., STC, East Stroudsburg 

McMurry, Dorothy, asst. prof., ed., U. of Pgh. 

Maguire, Frank P., chief, health ed., Dept. of Public Inst. 

Matthews, Donald C., biology, Westminster College 

Miller, Paul, prin., Kane H. S. 

Peck, Ralph, chem. eng., Drexel Institute 

Porter, Mrs. Elizabeth K., asst. prof., nursing ed., U. of Pa. 

Powell, Esther H., instructor, social work, U. of Pgh. 

Powers, Mrs. Leversia L., dir., primary, special ed., Chester 

Purdy, Mary E., head, dept. of English, Westminster College 

Rademacher, Hans, math., U. of Pa. 

Ranier, Anna Paul, dietician, Westminster College 

Reisgen, Herbert E., supr. prin., Downingtown 

Roark, George W., coach, Westminster College 

Rutter, Martin L., civil engineering, U. of Pgh. 

Seidel, Charles F., acting supt., Allentown 

Selzer, Charles A., supr. prin., Dumont, N. J. 

Stabley, Elwood C., supr. prin., Unionville Jt. Cons. school 

Strausbaugh, W. F., speech, debate coach, Westminster Col- 
lege 

wane Dorothy, social science, Edwardsville H. S. 

Thorp, Florence E., asst., kindergarten-primary ed., U. of Pa. 

Tollinger, Wm. P., supr. prin., Spring City 

Turner, Lois, music, Stoneboro 

Ward, Henry T., chemistry, Drexel Institute 

Whitaker, Arthur P., history, U. of Pa. 

Zwinggi, Mrs. Janet B., 4th grade, Falk school, U. of Pgh. 





An educated man is a man with certain subtle spiritual 
qualities which make him calm in adversity, happy when 
alone, just in his dealings, rational and sane in the fullest 
meaning of the word in all the affairs of life-—Ramsey 
MacDonald. 
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Exchange Positions Helpful 


Mrs. Blanche Lucas, assistant art 
supervisor in Allentown, has just 
returned from The Training Col- 
lege, Ripon, England, where she 
was employed as exchange art mis- 
tress for the past year. The chief 
advantage of an exchange position 
to a foreign country is the oppor- 
tunity for educational contact. 


Mrs. Lucas was admitted to the 
English Art Teachers’ Guild as 
honorary member. With repre- 
sentatives from the guild, she went 
to the International Art Congress 
in Brussels, Belgium (August Mrs. BLANCHE Lucas 
1935). At the Congress, Mrs. Lucas met Mademoiselle 
Sabine, art director, Paris public schools, who acted as her 
guide in Paris and France during the Christmas holidays. 

In April Mrs. Lucas went to Vienna, Austria, where she 
studied with the famous Professor Franz Cizek and his 
noted disciple, Frau Professor Emmy Sweybriick. At this 
time she was a guest in the private homes of Paiiser, 
Hiiber, and Ziilow, three modern Austrian artists of world. 
wide reputation, whose work is included in the International 
Traveling Exhibition, which is now on tour throughout the 
United States. 

Mrs. Lucas’ happy and beneficial experiences should be 
an inducement for other art supervisors to become appli- 
cants for exchange positions. 











Crucify! Crucify! 
Mrs. BLANCHE Lucas, Assistant Art Supervisor, Allentown 


AVE you gone to Vienna? Have you visited the Cizek 

school? Were you one of a group who gained the 
coveted admission to his demonstrations? And—did you 
return to your own post filled with enthusiasm; thrilled 
by what you had seen; completely hypnotized by the mys- 
terious power of the wizard—god—'‘Cizek” ? 

Did you persuade your board of education to buy some 
opaque colors? Or—did you go without something you 
wanted for yourself so that you could buy the materials 
for the expression of your altered views? And did you 
mesmerize your pupils with reminiscent repercussions and 
imaginary visions and mental hysteria and—THEN—did 
you turn your school loose into a wild irresponsible realm 
where they could devour untold quantities of gigantic squares 
of paper; quarts of colored pigment and hours of time 
portraying that DIVINE (?) inner urge, that unplumbed 
depth ;—that soul, that Cizek? Released, unfettered, free— 
free expression; no more boredom; no more stagnation: 
no more work; HURRAH! 

Or did you go to Cizek quietly for many days after that 
first breath-taking day when his supernatural sway held you 
enthralled? Did you listen and watch—and—pray ? 

The stuff we sprawl all over a sheet of innocent paper? 
the loud, raw, blazing, repulsive trash we call Free Expres: 
sion is no more the art of the master Cizek than the print 
of a dirty, mire-laden boot. 

How dare we continue splashing hideous nightmares and 
blaring grotesques blaming the heinous mess on Cizek? 

It is a crying shame that a school so obviously inspired 
by supernatural power should become a prey to silly imita- 
tors. If we return from Cizek with no ideas of our own— 
no methods by which we can glorify our own environment; 
no plan to improve our own individual opportunities—then 
—we belong to the rabble of mimics whose work cries 
aloud “CRUCIFY! CRUCIFY! CRUCIFY! Cizek.” 
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American Education Week 


November 9-15, 1936 


TT] H,” said the Bewildered Young Teacher, “I’ve heard 

OC about American Education Week, of course, but I 
never did anything about it. The National Education As- 
sociation, The American Legion, and the United States 
Office of Education take care of that.” 

“My Young and Beautiful Friend,” said the Wise Old 
Duck, “Did it ever occur to you that, as far as this com- 
munity is concerned, you are the National Education As- 
sociation, your brother-in-law is the American Legion, and 
the parents of your pupils are the United States Office of 
Education ?” 

“No,” said the Bewildered Young Teacher, “but I still 
don’t see what I can do about anything as big as American 
Education Week.” 

“I thought that might be the difficulty,” said the Wise 
Old Duck, settling himself in his chair and tugging at his 
sideburns. ‘You're confusing American Education Week 
with Chew-More-Chewing-Gum Week. There you have 
an effort by a few big manufacturers to sell more chewing 
gum. An advertising man sits down and plans a national 
campaign. American Education Week, on the other hand, is 
mainly the sum of what you and several hundred thousand 
other teachers do to explain our work to the parents of our 
children. Oh, your local and state and national organiza- 
tions do what they can, but the six million parents who 
visited American schools during American Education Week 
last year, did so because each teacher got ten, or twenty, 
or thirty parents to visit her particular school to see what 
was being done there.” 

“But why do that during one particular week?’’ said the 
B.Y.T., “Why not spread that out over the year?” 

“You’ve heard about ‘Everybody’s business being no- 
body’s business,’”’ said the W.O.D. ‘Something that 
everybody’s going to do sometime, nobody does no time. 
Forty or fifty-two American Education Weeks each year 
would be very nice, except that we would forget about them 
and have to have a special week to remember American 
Education Weeks.” 

“But why that particular week of November ninth to 
fifteenth,” insisted the B.Y.T. “Why can’t each school pick 
its own week?” 

“There are two good reasons for that. If each school 
is left to pick its own week, a great many that intend to 
do so just won’t get around to it. The other reason is one 
of mass psychology. The week that is picked becomes 
much more significant to teachers, parents, and the general 
public if it is a nation-wide movement. The newspapers 
give it more attention. The public is more interested, and 
the parents are more likely to visit your school if they 
know that millions of other parents all over the country are 
visiting the schools at the same time.” 

“But I want to go away that week-end, and it’s too early 
in the term for me to have a big display ready.” 

“This won’t make it any more convenient for you, of 
course, but it may reconcile you to know that this particular 
week is picked because it contains Armistice Day, and the 
American Legion is not only one of the strongest supporters 
of American Education Week, but one of the best friends the 
schools have. 

“As for that matter of a display, I’m not sure that that’s 
the best way of doing something about the particular theme 
of the week. The theme is ‘Our American Schools AT 
WORK.’ If I were a parent, I’d rather see what the school 
is doing than what it has done.” 

“I suppose that’s true,” said the B.Y.T., “but I don’t 
know what to do about it.” 
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“You can get any number of suggestions and all sorts of 
helpful material from the National Education Association,” 
said the W.O.D., “but to tell you the honest truth, it 
doesn’t make a great deal of difference what you do. The 
important thing is to do something. Whatever you feel 
will best inform the parents of your children about the work 
that you are doing is probably the best observance for you 
Certainly no one could ask more of you than that.” 


Contests 


Book on Business Ethics 


CASH prize of $1,000 for the best manuscript of an 

unpublished book on business ethics will be awarded 
by the School of Commerce of Northwestern University. 
The contest, sponsored by the William A. Vawter Founda- 
tion, will close December 31, 1937. 

To be eligible for consideration manuscripts must be con- 
cerned primarily with business ethics and must make a con- 
tribution to the knowledge or understanding of the subject. 
They may treat it from any of several points of view, such 
as that of the economist chiefly interested in principles or 
the business man confronted with particular problems, and 
may deal with general principles, with the problems of a 
specific trade or profession, or with particular forms of busi- 
ness practice, such as price policy, labor problems, or gov- 
ernmental relations. Though books to be eligible must 
not have been previously published, they may have been 
submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
an advanced degree at a college or university. 

Playwriting 

A playwriting contest, to be conducted in cooperation 
with Walter H. Baker Company, Boston, is announced 
by Allied Youth, national movement in alcohol education, 
with headquarters in the National Education Association 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

The contest began June 15, 1936, and will close December 
15, 1936. Its purpose is to encourage the writing of plays 
that deal with phases of youth’s choices and problems in- 
volving alcoholic beverages. The winning plays and prob- 
ably some others discovered by the contest will be made 
available for production by high school and college young 
people. Walter H. Baker Company, which contributes the 
three prizes offered, will acquire the publishing rights to 
the winning plays. 

Additional details may be secured direct from Allied 
Youth, National Education Association Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Return postage or preferably a large-sized 
return envelope with postage affixed should be enclosed 
with inquiries. 

The prizes offered: First, $100; second, $50; third, $25. 
The chairman of the judges’ committee is Eliot Field, 
widely known as a counselor in educational and religious 
dramas, and himself the author of thirty plays and pageants. 


Pennsylvania Forensic and Music League 

HE 1937 edition of the Rules and Regulations of the 

League is now available for high schools. The speech 
program includes: debating (electric utilities); oration 
(original) ; ex tempore speaking (Broadcasting and the 
American Public); Shakespeare reading (the Comedies) ; 
and poetry reading (Milton, Byron, or Masefield). Required 
contest pieces for bands, orchestras, choruses, ensembles, and 
solos (both instrumental and vocal) will be released Jan- 
uary 1, 1937. The tenth annual final state contests will be 
held at Altoona, April 23, 24, 1937. Address all commun- 
ications to C. Stanton Belfour, Extension Division, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 
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STAFF ORGANIZATION 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Harrisburg 
DIRECTORY Room 
0. 
LesTeR K. ADE, Superintendent of Public Instruction ....... 313 
Chairman, School Employes’ Retirement Board 
Chairman, Board of Presidents, State Teachers — 
SAMUEL FAUSOLD, Deputy Superintendent befevices 300 
F. Steward HarTMAN, Executive Assistant so B18 
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Education in Hawaii 
P. P. BUILDER 


HE history of education in Hawaii falls into two distinct 

periods, one before, the other following the advent of 
the missionaries in 1820. Modern education may be said 
to have begun in the islands with the founding of the first 
mission school in 1820. The legendary records of early 
Polynesian civilization, however, form the background of 
tribal instincts and training which made the establishment of 
American-type schools possible and which developed the 
native mind to an eager acceptance of instruction and initia- 
tion into the mysteries of the three “R’’s. 

The visit of Captain Cook in 1778 created great astonish- 
ment among the native Hawaiians. It was the first contact 
of their Stone Age civilization with that of the Age of Iron. 
Cook, himself, was looked on as a supernatural being and 
his ship was thought to be a portion of the forest which had 
slipped into the sea. Following the visit of Cook came fur 
traders and explorers and the British commander George 
Vancouver who, tradition says, promised to send teachers 
from England to explain the Christian religion to the 
Hawaiians. 

Vancouver's last visit was in 1794. It was just twenty-six 
years later that the brig Thaddeus arrived from Boston bring- 
ing the Sandwich Island mission, a printing press, and a 
group of New England missionaries who were to introduce 
Christianity and western education into the islands. 

The missionaries arrived at an opportune moment. The 
old religion with its “tabus” had been abolished; the people 
were anxious to learn more of the outside world with which 
their only contacts had been through the visits of trading 
vessels which had followed the path of Cook and Vancouver. 

The newcomers could speak little Hawaiian; the natives 
knew no English. There was no written language. The first 
task which confronted the missionaries was to reduce the 
speech sounds to writing. The printing press then began 
to turn out textbooks and tracts for instruction in reading. 

The first school was founded in 1820 soon after the 
arrival of the Thaddeus. Its pupils included the King him- 
self and most of the royal court. The curriculum was rudi- 
mentary, including reading and spelling and simple arith- 
metic. But interest was high and, within a period of five 
years, scores of small schools had been established and some 
four hundred native teachers had been graduated from the 
elementary training course. 

At first the schools were mainly concerned with adult 
education. It was not long, however, until the education of 
children became the chief aim and the need for trained 
teachers was answered by the establishment of a seminary 
for normal instruction which opened on Maui in 1831. In 
1835 a compulsory education law was enacted by the King 
and all children between the ages of four years and fourteen 
were required to attend classes. 

During the first twenty years of formal education in Hawaii 
the schools were under the care of the missionaries and 
courses of study were adapted to the immediate needs of 
the people. The transition from religious to governmental 
control began in 1840 when a minister of education was ap- 
pointed who had a place in the royal cabinet. 

There were no courses in English in the early schools but 
instruction was given by Hawaiians in the native language. 
Increased trade with the outside world and the increased 
numbers of English speaking people who had emigrated to 
Hawaii led to the opening of “‘select’’ schools where English 
was employed. In 1850 these special schools had only 500 
pupils but this increased to 2,000 in the next few years, many 
of the students being the children of California families who 
had no school facilities on the Pacific Coast and who pre- 
ferred to have their children in near-by Hawaii to sending 
them across the Indian ridden plains to an eastern institution. 
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Instruction, too, in the Hawaiian schools was of high stand- 
ard and compared favorably with the best that was offered 
in the Atlantic states. 

The rise of the “‘select’’ schools and the belief that they 
offered the better instruction, led to the decline of the com- 
mon schools in Hawaii. The enrolment of 15,000 dropped 
to 8,000 and gradually declined until by 1900 the common 
schools had almost disappeared so great was the desire of 
the students to acquire a proficiency in the English language. 
But with annexation, English became the language of the 
common schools and little readjustment was necessary in the 
island school systems. No racial lines have ever been drawn 
either as to students or teachers and this attitude has made 
the school system one of the great forces in Americanization. 
Since 1900 the school population has steadily increased and 
great improvements have been made in teacher training 
facilities. There now are 274 schools in the islands with 
3,251 teachers and an enrolment of 97,091 pupils. 

Oren E. Long, superintendent of public instruction for the 
Territory, points out in his biennial report that the curriculum 
of the elementary schools in Hawaii is built around the oc- 
cupations of the home, the community, and the Territory. 
The activities in which the children are engaged are based 
on the life and work of the home; the helpers of the com- 
munity; the industries and occupations which provide them 
with food, clothing, and shelter; the shipping and commun- 
ication facilities which make life in Hawaii and the rest of 
the world what it is today. The classrooms are so organized 
that the children actually participate, because character and 
citizenship are built through doing things, rather than talk- 
ing about them. 

Some of the things which the children in the elementary 
schools do are: make furniture for the classrooms; make 
articles to be taken home; do the work of cooking and serving 
the school lunches; run the school library; raise vegetables 
for use in the school kitchen or for home consumption; 
handle the distribution of the milk supply; take charge of 
the cleanliness of the schoolrooms and halls; take care of 
the school yard and garden; visit local industrial plants of 
all kinds, plantations, canneries, dairies, gardens, newspapers, 
postoffice, ships, docks, factories, shops, roads, airports, 
lumber yards, harbors, markets ; assist in the regular weighing 
and measuring of pupils. 

The great economic developments in the islands, partic- 
ularly in the production of sugar and pineapple made Hawaii 
an ideal place for agricultural research and the sugar in- 
dustry has financed a foundation for experimental work in 
connection with the University of Hawaii and the Federal 
Government. The University is a land grant institution 
which has grown from a tiny college into a great educational 
center within the last 25 years. It attracts students from all 
over the world. 

Education in Hawaii has had an interesting history. It 
promises even a more interesting and productive future. The 
democratic influences of the school destroy racial differences 
and bring all civilizations into a focus which is thoroughly 
American. “The future of Hawaii,” as a famous educator 
once said, “lies in its educational system.’’ And in that 
educational system, also, lies Hawaii’s promise of statehood, 
as the 49th star in the American flag. 


Education by Air 


MONG the more recent radio programs being contrib- 

uted to public education are the following: 1—The 
World Is Ours in which the listener learns science through 
mental glimpses into the exhibits of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, Sundays, 10:30 a. m., N. B. C. 2—Safety Musketeers 
in which lessons on the protection of life and property from 
accidents are heard Mondays at 3 p. m. C. B. S. 3— 
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Vote for 


Your Own Security 
by 
Insuring Yourself 


Against 


LOSS OF TIME 


from 


SICKNESS or ACCIDENT 


Choose 


OUR 52 WEEK POLICY 


WRITE TODAY 


The Pennsylvania Casualty Co. 
(A Legal Reserve Co.) 


Home Office - - - - Lancaster, Pa. 








Answer Me This in which questions relating to current 
affairs are presented Thursdays, 4:30 p. m., N. B.C. 4— 
Have You Heard in which the listener will be taken on 
imaginary excursions into fascinating corners of natural 
science Tuesdays, 2:45 p. m., N. B. C. 5—Education in the 
News in which developments in the world of American 
culture and education are dramatized and listeners are in- 
vited to write their problems of education and have them 
answered by specialists of the Office of Education, Mondays, 
6:45 p. m., N. B.C. 


Film-Strip Prices for Year 


RICES for film strips issued by the United States De- 

partment of Agriculture will be approximately the same 
for the fiscal year 1936-1937 as those in effect during the 
past year, according to an announcement recently made by 
the Division of Cooperative Extension of the Department. 

The prices for film strips until June 30, 1937, will 
range from 50 cents to $1.10 each, depending upon the 
number of illustrations in the series. The majority of the 
275 series that the Department has available will sell for 
50 or 65 cents each. Film strips are available on such 
subjects as farm crops, dairying, farm animals, farm 
forestry, plant and animal diseases and pests, farm eco- 
nomics, farm engineering, home economics, and adult and 
junior extension work. Lecture notes are provided with 
each film strip purchased. 

A list of available film strips and instructions on how 
to purchase them may be obtained by writing to the Division 
of Cooperative Extension, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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Communications 


Tenure 


As the time approaches for the Annual Con- 
vention of the PSEA and the 1937 session of the 
State Legislature, our thoughts turn (and it is 
right that they should) to the chief issues which 
confront Pennsylvania teachers. 

As a preliminary act every teacher should not 
only read but study most carefully, pages 18 
and 19 of the September issue of the JOURNAL. 
This brief resume of the accomplishments of our 
organization furnishes an excellent background for 
showing what can be done through mass organi- 
zation and action. 

Our present legislative committee lists fourteen 
objectives. As im every comprehensive program, 
these are of varying importance. They are all de- 
sirable, but some are not only highly desirable but 
necessary as well. Several of these objectives do 
not affect any of us directly as teachers. A few 
apply only to particular groups. But there are 
some that are of vital interest and importance to 
every teacher in the public schools of Pennsyl- 
vania. It is obvious that upon these we must 
place our major emphasis. 

The most important proposal for the enactment 
of new legislation that demands our united efforts 
is that of an adequate tenure law. It is impera- 
tive that a statute shall be enacted that really pro- 
tects amd rewards competence. The continuing 
contract, although a vast improvement over noth- 
ing, does not suffice. Too often it merely makes 
necessary the announcement of an injustice at an 
earlier date, or invites ‘‘blanket dismissals’’ which 
are utterly devoid of merit and a technical evasion 
of the spirit of the act. 

We should all be in full accord with our legis- 
lative committee, that the time to act is now. 
The debate as to the teacher’s right to security 
of position is closed. The logical arguments in 
favor of tenure are overwhelming. The benefits 
which would accrue, both direct and indirect, have 
been analyzed and tabulated so that anyone who 
wishes to do so may comprehend. The executive 
secretary of the NEA, Willard E. Givens, in his 
article ‘‘Teacher Welfare to the Front’? (NEA 
Journal, Oct. 1936, p. 202) gives ample proof 
for the above statement. None but the most 
skeptical can read the Portland report of the 
—_— of the NEA committee and still be in 
oubt. 

However, in spite of all evidence, there seem 
to be people of training and intellect who are 
not convinced. It is most unfortunate that some 
of the most doubtful are among our own number. 
It is hard to conceive that they appear to have 
lagged so far behind in their comprehension of the 
issues affecting social security. A few, despite 
preponderant evidence to the contrary, continu- 
ally raise the spectre that new and worse evils 
might be introduced. 

It is difficult to imagine why anyone would 
assume that the welfare of the boys and girls of 
our schools would be jeopardized by assuring satis- 
factory teachers of security of position. Does the 
“Sword of Damocles’’ in the form of dismissal 
promote teaching efficiency? Is it not proper to 
assume that patience is strained to the breaking 
point by the action of the ‘‘alarmists’’ who imagine 
that the members of the PSEA, en masse, are 
merely awaiting the passage of a tenure bill in 
order to destroy what they have been eighty-four 
years in building? It is much easier to believe the 
statement of our president, Miss McAndrew, when 
she says: 

“Wherever I have gone, I have found classroom 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators all one 

in a desire to make the teaching profession stand 

for what it should in our great State.’’ 

Personally I do not view many of my fellow 
teachers in Pennsylvania with suspicion. I believe 
the vast majority of them to be honest, sincere, 
conscientious, and professional. It is quite prob- 
able that within the group there are some who 
are not. It would be a social miracle if this 
were not so. Certainly the critics and skeptics of 
tenure cannot point out any other group of com- 
parable size whose membership is entirely devoid 
of criticism. They cannot produce convincing evi- 
dence that security of position has had a tend- 
ency to lessen service, sincerity, or efficiency on the 
part of the teaching body. Neither can they show 
that the welfare of the children has been jeo- 
pardized. 

No stronger testimonials as to the integrity of 
our teachers can be found than to note the many 
acts of unselfish charity during the past five or 
six years. Even though salaries were reduced, in 
many cases to “‘relief’’ levels, they gave unstint- 
ingly of the little that they had. They willingly 
assumed the burden of increased classes, extra 
duties, and insufficient equipment. Many went 
unpaid for months while all creditors exerted prior 
liens on the ‘‘school dollar.’’ Surely professional 
people with such a record do not deserve the 
slightest stigma of suspicion. If our legislature 
gave them the guarantee of security of position, 
they would not be remiss in their obligations to 
the children of our schools. 

Tenure for teachers can be secured in Pennsyl- 
vania. Never has the situation been more _favor- 
able than now. What is needed is an adequate 
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bill suitable to all teaching groups—simple, clear, 
workable, and ‘‘non-evasive.’”” It should be one 
that insures constant  pengyenine growth, activity, 
and efficiency as well as security. Surely from 
among more than 63,000 members such a bill can 
be developed. The real issue is not whether we 
should have tenure, but what provisions of a legis- 
lative enactment will bring it into existence. 

It is a mandate from the Teachers of 
Pennsylvania that tenure shall become a 
reality in 1937. This cannot be ignored. 
We cannot set up, on one hand, profes- 
sional requisites and fail to give adequate 
security to those who conform to them. 

Charles E. Sohl, President, 
Southeastern Convention District, 
Abington, Pa. 


Past President Travels 


Our group (Past Presidents, PSEA) surely has 
been hit hard this year. Many thanks for letting 
us know. It is most fitting that the PSEA should 
send floral tributes. 

In a few days I shall leave in my own car, 
and unaccompanied, for a trip across to California, 
stopping at various points, such as at Normal, 
Illinois, where I attended school and in Winne- 
bago and Tazewell Counties, Illinois, where I 
served as schoolmaster fifty years ago. 

I shall spend the winter in Los Angeles and 
Hawaii and return in the early spring. On _ the 
return I plan a side trip to Mexico City. This 
means that I shall not be with the Past Presidents 
S the Holidays. Give my best wishes to all the 
oys ! 

The best of everything to you and to the Asso- 
ciation you are serving. 

Yours faithfully, 
Cheesman A. Herrick, 
President, PSEA, 1910, 
Retired President, Girard College. 


School Strikes 


Your letter of September 23 addressed to Doctor 
Ade has been referred to me for reply. 

It is the policy of the Department of Public 
Instruction to refrain from interfering in disputes 
which arise in local school districts unless con- 
ditions are such as to make it imperative for the 
Department to take a hand. 

In the case of the Hazle Township strike, the 
cooperation of this Department was requested. In 
conference with the solicitor of the school district, 
the Department agreed upon a method of procedure 
which could probably be applied with very little 
modification in any similar situation where pupils 
have entered upon a strike. Briefly stated the 
procedure, as set forth in a letter from the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction to the solicitor of 
= Hazle Township School District, was as fol- 
ows: 

‘1, By working through the regular attendance 
officer and such assistants as might be required, 
formal notice should be served upon the parents 
of Latimer District No. 2 whose children have 
refused to attend school, reminding them of the 
fact that they have been violating the Compulsory 
Attendance Act. 

“2. Formal notice should also be served upon 
these parents demanding that within three days 
their children shall be placed in regular attend- 
ance in the public schools of the district. 

**3. The regular law enforcement officers of the 
district should be informed that the Superinten- 
dent of State Police has given this Department 
assurance that every possible aid will be rendered 
in case it should be necessary to call upon the 
State Police for any assistance in carrying out any 
portion of the compulsory attendance requirements 
or in the maintaining of proper law and order in 
connection with the opening of your schools.’’ 

Very truly yours, 
Clarence E. Ackley, Director 
Administration and Finance 


Retired Teacher Comments 


I am enclosing an order for $2.25 to pay for my 
dues, renewals, and contribution. I do wish the 
latter was dollars instead of cents. 

I did enjoy Dr. Butler’s article so much! How 
true and necessary the ‘‘clear perspective,’ and 
again ‘‘well-begun is half-done’’ and both will 
greatly help to make learning a pleasure instead 
of a pain. . 

I did enjoy his comments on punctuation. How 
much truth in principle No. 6! 

I hope every teacher who has ever sent home 
a notice ‘‘Your child must be coached in ....... 
if he is to be promoted.’’ I wonder who ought 
to do the coaching. Surely, from my point of 
view, the one who taught and failed to make 
clear. I am so glad that we, in Boys High 
Senior, have added classes of opportunity under 
Prof. Ebersole and John Shenk. I am following 
that work with interest. 

At present, I am enjoying much the work I’m 
doing for a fine boy of 27 from Alabama, who 
had to leave school in Grade VI because of home 
conditions. No! he does not pay me in dollars 
or cents, for the coaching. The strides he is mak- 
ing from week to week are my compensation. 
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TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS 


In Big $5,000 ‘blue coal? 
Prize Contest 


Mail coupon for full information 


®@ Just imagine—a glorious vacation trip 
for two—to Europe or Bermuda—abso- 
lutely Free! These thrilling ocean voy- 
ages are special awards to teachers and 
principals of major prize winners in the 
big $5,000 Contest for School Children. 
Urge your pupils to enter. For full in- 
formation on how to get these delightful 
free trips, fill in coupon below and mail 
to ‘blue coal’, 120 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. Don’t wait. Send coupon today. 
‘blue coal’, 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me full information and Entry 
Cards for the ‘blue coal’ Contest for School 
Children. 


1 l 
1 l 
1 | 
| Name I 
| ! 
I l 
1 I 
1 ! 





School Address 
I am a Teacher [] 

Elementary School [] 
Secondary or High School (] 1211 





Principal [] 





I very much enjoy the JouRNAL as it comes 
month by month, even though I may disagree 
with some things our intellectuals express. 

With best wishes for a successful year, and yes, 
a prayer that the teachers who handle our most 
valuable asset, our boys and girls, may sealize 
their opportunity as well as their responsibility. 
I remain 

Very sincerely yours, 


Lola Zug, Retired 
31 E. Lemon Street 
Lancaster, Pa. 





MorTHeERS of the kindergarten chil- 
dren of Wilkes-Barre were guests at the 
annual “Open House”, October 1, 
given by the kindergarten teachers of 
the schools. The purpose of the visit 
was to establish a Fietdly relation with 
the teachers and to give the mothers 
an opportunity of seeing the children 
at work and at play. The kindergartens 
included and the teachers in charge 
were: HELEN SUTHERLAND, Henry M. 
Hoyt; RutH Jones, Franklin Street; 
Mary McDonoucH, William A. 
Weaver; Kate M. Drum, Henry M. 
Palmer; CLAUDIA MANN, Grant Street; 
MarRGARET HasiaM, Hillard Grove; 
MARTHA JEFFRIES, George W. Guthrie; 
MABEL BACHMAN, Courtright Avenue; 
Miss HasLaM, North Street; HELEN 
O’Day, South Grant Avenue, Miners 
Mills; Mrs. Mary MorcANn AyREs, 
S. J. Strauss. Mrs. Ayres is head of the 
city kindergarten. 











« 


NEW BOOKS » 





Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 


We include only 


those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read, and 
at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books which they may never have the time to read. The 
following announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be critwal reviews but are intended to supply enough infor- 
mation to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 
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THE YEAR 'ROUND Party Book. Wil- 
liam P. Young and Horace J. 
Gardner. 128 pp. Illus. J. P. Lip- 
pincott Co., 227 S. 6th St., Phila- 
delphia. $1 

This party book provides twenty pro- 
grams for red-letter days of each month, 
for use in churches, schools, camps, 
clubs, and homes. Suggestions for 
games, decorations, refreshments, and 
conundrums. 


AMERICAN LIFE AND THE SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM. Harold Rugg, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 471 pp. Ginn. $2.60 

In this book, the secondary title for 
which is “Next Steps Toward Schools 
of Living,” the author gives his first 
full-length treatment of the problems 
of American culture and education. It 
is primarily a volume on the school 
curriculum—but on the curriculum seen 
in the framework of our changing so- 
ciety. Book I shows the development 
of education in the first industrial so- 
ciety. Book II analyzes the problem of 
educational reconstruction in our times 
and offers a program of next steps in 
curriculum-reconstruction. Dr. Rugg in 
his introduction states his conclusion: 

“Hence my conclusion: that educators, 

acquiescing momentarily in the present 

social system, but energized and guided 
by their ideal social order, must build 
their best makeshift program of educa- 
tional and social reconstruction. This 
will be a dynamic program, a program 
which fuses education and democratic 


political action and which embraces cur- 
rent conditions, moving trends, and ul- 
timate goals.” 


GEOGRAPHY AND History OF NorTH- 
EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA. A. F. 
Stokes, formerly editor, Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools, 
Scranton. 78 pp. Illus. Interna- 
tional Textbook Co., Scranton. 
$0.90 

With the aid of this volume, con- 
taining many cuts and review ques- 
tions, teachers in Northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania can readily handle the subject of 
local history and geography, as called 
for in the Pennsylvania State Syllabus. 

The book contains a general description 

and history of Northeastern Pennsyl- 

vania, of the Delaware Water Gap and 

Pocono Mountain Region, of Indian 

Occupation and Troubles, and of the 

Lackawanna and Wyoming Valley Coal 

Field. 

PROBLEM STUDIES IN ECONOMIC GE- 
OGRAPHY. Revised Edition. Lenox 
E. Chase. 135 pp. Prentice-Hall. 
$0.96 

One of the new features of the latest 
edition of this popular study guide is 
the additional explanatory material with 
each problem. Thus with each prob- 
lem the human interest of the subject 
is emphasized and the pupil is pro- 
vided with the proper orientation to 
the problem. The material is organized 
into two parts, a study of (I) the eco- 
nomic-geographic problems of the 

United States as exemplified in the ten 

most important products, and of (II) 

the foreign trade problems of our coun- 

try, in its commercial relations with 
fifteen major countries. At the conclu- 
sion of each unit of work carefully 
planned review tests consisting of 

“Memory,” or factual questions, and 

“Reasoning’’ questions are provided. 

The memory questions define clearly 

the minimum essentials of the subject; 

the reasoning questions add meaning 
and purpose to the work. Interesting 

“Extra Credit” topics broaden the stu- 

dent’s knowledge and correlate with 

other school subjects. 


Crry Frienps. Blanche J. Dearborn. 
193 pp. Illus. Macmillan. $0.72 
“City Friends,” which may _ be 
classed as a social science reader, pic- 
tures life in a city of medium size. It 
tells how Donn comes from his home 
in a little country town to visit Ann 


90 


during a spring vacation. In the course 

of his stay Donn has a chance to inspect 

a railway station, the park, the zoo, a 

department store, a fire station, a po- 

lice station, and other points of inter- 
est. As an additional experience he 
and Ann, during his visit, become ac- 
quainted with a group of children 
whose parents come from various Euro- 
pean countries. The suggestion that 
each country has something to con- 
tribute to the world is pleasingly given. 

The vocabulary is simple and is suited 

to the third grade, for which the book 

is designed. 

ENGLISH FoR VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS. 
John T. Shuman, English Instruc- 
tor and Coordinator, Department 
of Industrial Education, Williams- 
port. 365 pp. Ronald Press, 15 E. 
26th St., N. Y. C. $2.40 

An English text for those preparing 
to work in industry or to conduct their 
own small businesses. It shows students 
the practical applications of good usage 
by dealing with situations that are live 
and familiar to them. The book is 
flexible for no lesson depends for its 
value on what precedes or what follows. 

It should please those trade and techni- 

cal students who do not like the aca- 

demic type of English course. 

THE CHILDREN’S OWN READERS. New 
editions. Mary E. Pennell and 
Alice M. Cusack. Book IV, 416 
pp., $0.84. Book V, 480 pp. 
$0.88. Book VI, 496 pp., $0.92. 
Ginn 

New editions of the readers for 

which more than 50,000 children, 1,- 

500 teachers, and many superintend- 

ents, supervisors, and directors of re- 

search helped to choose the material. 

My Work and Fun Book may be ob- 

tained for each book. 

LaTIN Book ONE. Harty F. Scott and 
Annabel Horn. 448 pp. Scott, 
Foresman. $1.40 

“Latin Book One” of the Language, 
Literature, and Life Series aims to hu- 
manize the approach to Latin. Fifteen 
cultural essays in English deal with such 
subjects as Roman Boys at School; Latin 
the Language that Lives; The Homes of 
the Romans. Illustrations, with de- 
scriptive titles, bring Roman life closer 
to the student. Principles of grammar 
are presented in simple language with 

English examples, each followed by the 

corresponding Latin usage; emphasis is 

placed upon the close connection be- 
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tween words in English and in Latin. 
Almost every lesson has brief exercises 
in word study, with an occasional en- 
tire lesson so devoted. From the be- 
ginning are connected Latin readings, 
such as narrative paragraphs and selec- 
tions, and dialogues. Included also are 
three plays, and simplified stories from 
Latin literature. Extra review and drill 
material, and supplementary lessons 
covering more grammar provide for 
classes of varying ability. About 200 
illustrations, 28 in full color. 
LONDON THROUGH THE AGES. F. W. 
Tickner. 307 pp. Thomas Nelson 
& Sons. $1 
London from its legendary beginning 
to the present day. Herein we see the 
city as in the days of the Romans, the 
Saxons, the Normans, the Plantagenets, 
the Tudors, the Stuarts, and the Vic- 
torians. We follow its history, its 
growth, its commerce and industry, its 
government, and its social life. Abun- 
dantly illustrated with colored plates 
and photographs, and fully indexed. 
This is a book to read and to keep. 
LITERATURE AND LIFE. Book Two. Re- 
vised Edition. Méiles-Stratton- 
Pooley-Greenlaw. 704 pp. Scott, 
Foresman. $1.92 
This Book Two completes the new 
Literature and Life series for the sec- 
ondary schools. The reading is organ- 
ized about themes related to life inter- 
ests: Exploring the World We Live 
In; The Lure of the Unusual; Under- 
standing Persons, their Moods and 
Actions; with selections chosen from 
Shakespeare to the present. Featured 
prominently are contemporary writers, 
such as Booth Tarkington and Mary 
Ellen Chase; short stories from Edgar 
Allen Poe to magazine writers of today; 
“Silas Marner’ as an introduction to 
the realistic novel; four one-act plays; 
two long comedies: ‘She Stoops to 
Conquer,” and ‘‘As You Like It’; and 
information articles from our maga- 
zines. Material for class discussions 
and reading lists follow the selections. 


ON THE ROAD TO CIVILIZATION. A 
World History. Albert K. Heckel, 
University of Missouri, and James 
G. Sigman, Director of Visual Edu- 
cation, Philadelphia. 803 pp. Win- 
ston. 

The aim of this high school text is 
to present the past as living and real; 
to show the reasons for men’s actions 
and their results. A short preview in- 
terprets each unit, and may serve as a 
review, or summary. Pictures, maps, 
and charts visualize places and peoples. 
Following each chapter are a list of 
thought-provoking questions, of terms 
to understand, of places to locate, and 
of characters to identify. At the end of 
each unit are suggestive activities, read- 
ings and references, illustrative ma- 
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terials, and a list of historical fiction. 
The Activities Programs include things 
to read, to write, to draw, to discuss, to 
make, by individuals or by groups; 
stories, plays, scenarios, talks, debates, 
cartoons, collections, models, and li- 
brary research. 
HINts TO HEALTH Happiness. Elmer 
E. Unger, Lower Merion Jr. H. 
S., Ardmore. 38 pp. Illus. West- 
brook Publishing Co., Philadel- 
phia. $0.50 
A small handbook, now in its third 
edition, filled with good suggestions 
on health, exercise, and diet. Illustra- 
tions given for each of 77 exercises. 
Advice on reducing and _ gaining 
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weight, on types of food; general 
health hints; emergency treatment. 
New LABORATORY EXPERIMENTS IN 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. Newton 
Henry Black. Macmillan. $1.20 
This book, which is intended to ac- 
company “New Practical Chemistry” by 
Black and Conant, is published in two 
editions, a cloth-bound edition and a 
paper-bound, interlinear edition. The 
cloth-bound edition is a book of 193 
pages, containing 90 experiments. Each 
experiment is illustrated with one or 
more line drawings explaining the ap- 
paratus and procedure employed in the 
experiment. Each experiment includes 
a stimulating introduction and the en- 
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YOUR BEST-LAID PLANS 


GO WRONG! 


Each month you plan to spend so much for 
food and lodging, so much for clothes, recrea- 


tion, self-improvement. 


And, in addition, you 


hope to lay a little aside as savings. 


One thing disrupts a program such as this. . . 


DISABILITY! 


Unexpected illness or accident 


can rearrange the whole schedule, wipe out 


your savings, and put you into debt. 


Income Protection goes a long way toward pay- 


ing your bills. 


It diminishes financial hazards. 


And this is why so many thousands of teachers 
prefer E. B. A., for it provides ample coverage, 


winter and summer, at low cost. 


all accidents, 


covered. 


all personal 
Death benefits, also. 


All diseases, 


quarantine are 


When YOUR plans go wrong, let E. B. A. help 


carry the burden. 


For complete information 


send a postcard or use the coupon below. 


EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


Home Offices: Woolworth Building, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia: 421 
Pittsburgh: 


Land Title Bldg. 
3043 Jenkins 


Arcade 


Wilkes-Barre: Second National Bank Bldg. 


® | Educators Beneficial Association 


E. B. A. was founded in 
1910—the Original As- 


Gentlemen: 


sociation for the Pro- IName ........ 
tection of Teachers | Address ea ott 
te hae ae 

9 | P-11-36 


| Lancaster, Penna. 


Please furnish me with complete details 


j of the E. B. A. without obligation of any kind. 
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tire group is preceded (1) by intro- 

ductory sections on ‘Hints about Lab- 

oratory Manipulation,” ‘How to Keep 

Laboratory Notes,” and “How to Make 

Diagrams for the Notebook’; and (2) 

by two general experiments on (A) the 

metric system and (B) laboratory mani- 
pulation. 

EVERYDAY PROBLEMS OF THE COUN- 
TRY TEACHER. Revised edition. 
Frank J. Lowth. 625 pp. Illus. 
Macmillan. $2.25 

A textbook and a handbook of 

country-school practice which has been 
revised and enlarged from the 1926 
edition. Part I discusses problems of 
rural school management; Part II, the 
problems of teaching and learning. In 
the appendix, besides a bibliography, 
are suggested programs for Pennsyl- 
vania one-teacher schools. 


Happy Hour Reapers. Mildred Eng- 
lish and Thomas Alexander. Spor, 
pre-primer. Jo-Boy, Primer. Goop 
FRIENDS, First Reader. WHEELS 
AND WINGS, Second Reader. WIDE 
Winpvows, Third Reader. Johnson 
Publishing Co., Richmond, Va. 

The subject matter for these readers 
is simple, highly interesting material 
of true literary quality, which would 
develop within the child rich, full, 
varied concepts of things in a world 
of which he is a part. The child’s 
social needs, current trends in improv- 
ing the reading program, and the opin- 
ions of experts were also determining 
factors in the selection and grading of 
the material and in the development of 
the series. Workbooks and Teacher’s 

Guides may be obtained to accompany 

the books. 


GENERAL SCIENCE FoR Topay. Re- 
vised edition. Ralph R. Watkins 
and Ralph C. Bedell. 715 pp. 
Illus. Macmillan. $1.72 

The purpose of this book is to pre- 

sent the fundamental principles or con- 
cepts of science in such a way as (1) 
to lead the student to understand his 
environment, (2) to show him how 
that environment is controlled and used 
by man, (3) to make him familiar with 
the progress of scientific knowledge, 
and (4) to encourage within him an 
habitual use of the scientific method. 
Unit XIV, “How We Have Learned to 
Control Our World,” in which the 
history of scientific thought is traced 
from the days of the Egyptian mytho- 
logical conceptions to the highly organ- 
ized scientific work of our own time, 
is an interesting feature. 


Books Received 


Christopher Publishing House, Boston, 
Mass.: 

Mary Larxk’s NATURE 

Georgiana Wines. $1.25 


STORIES. 


STORIES OF PIONEER Days. Harriet 

M. Turner. $1.50 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., Garden 
City, N. Y.: 

AN INTRODUCTION TO TEACHING. 
Chas. W. Knudsen and Lucius O. 
McAfee. $2 

The Foreign Policy Association, 8 W. 
40h SEN. YG: 
AMERICA CONTRADICTS HERSELF. 
Ryllis A. Goslin and Wm. T. 
Stone. $0.35 

Ginn & Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 
DIRECTED STUDIES IN AMERICAN 
History. Revised edition. Horace 
Kidger. $0.56 

Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C.: 

HEALTH & GROWTH WORKBOOKS. 
To accompany HEALTH AND 
GROWTH SERIES. W. W. Charters, 
D. F. Smiley and Ruth M. Strang. 
Books I, II, III, IV, V, and VI. 
$0.28 

UNIT-PLAN WORKBOOK FOR FIRST- 
YEAR ALGEBRA, Virginia Willett. 
$0.48 

D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 250 Fourth 
BAve.AN OY Ges 

Wuy Quit Our Own. An Amer- 
ican program for farm and fac- 
tory. Geo. N. Peek and Samuel 
Crowther. $0.50 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., N. 
VY. 1G.¢ 

HEALTH GUIDES AND GUARDS. 
Francis P. Wall and Louis D. 
Zeidberg. $1 

Silver Burdett Co., 39 Division St., 
Newark, N. J.: 

STUDENT’S WORKBOOK AND GUIDE 
IN ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL HIs- 
TORY. Robert B. Weaver and 
Frederic Duncalf. $0.68 

South-Western Publishing Co. 201- 
203 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio: 

WoRKBOOK FOR USE WITH WoRD 

StupligEs. R. G. Walters 


Pertinent Pamphlets 
YOUNG LIVES IN A MODERN WORLD. 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. 
W., Washington, D. C. 5 cents 
per copy 
A public welfare program pamphlet 
for junior and senior high school par- 
ent-teacher associations. This pamphlet 
is a revised edition of the program for- 
merly issued under the title, “A Pub- 
lic Welfare Program.’’ Community 
services to, and influences on, modern 
youth which the PTA may improve are 
discussed, including motion pictures, 
safety, library service, recreation, and 
juvenile protection; a suggested pro- 
gram outline on each topic is included. 
THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC SYSTEM. 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington, D. C. 
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November, 1936 


AMERICA VorTES. A Factual non-Parti- 
san Handbook of the 1936 Presj- 
dential Election. Scholastic, Cham. 
ber of Commerce Bldg., Pitts. 
burgh, Pa. 

DRINKING AT FOOTBALL GAMES. Wil- 

liam M. Lewis, President, Lafay- 

ette College, Easton, Pa. Address 
before The Sportsmanship Broth- 
erhood 

FORESTRY PRIMER. American 

Tree Association, 1214 16th St., 

N. W., Washington, D. C. 

A HANDBOOK ON TEACHER TENURE, 
Research Bulletin of the National 
Education Association, 1201 16th 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

A New TEACHER FOR A NEw SCHOOL 
Division of Secondary Education, 
Teachers College, Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia, Pa. 

PLANNING EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 
We CHART Our FUTURE POLI- 
cies. Educational Policies Com- 
mission of NEA Department of 
Superintendence, 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

NBC Music APPRECIATION Hour 
Student’s Notebook. Series A, B, 
C, & D. Instructor’s Manual. Wal- 
ter Damrosch. National Broadcast- 
ing Company, Inc., R. C. A. Build. 
ing, 0. Y. < 

SCHOOL Days HERE AND THERE. May- 
bell G. Bush and Lois G. Nemec. 
Department of Agriculture and 
Markets, Madison, Wis. 

The following pamphlet may be se 
cured from the United States Gov- 
erment Printing Office, Washing. 
ton, D. C:. SELECTION, QUALI 
FICATIONS, AND TENURE OF 
PRINCIPAL STATE SCHOOL OFFI- 
CIALS, Department of the Interior 


THE 





| NOTES =< NEWS| 


THE DEBATING ASSOCIATION of 
Pennsylvania Colleges met in the Hotel 
Harrisburger, Harrisburg, recently to 
approve the three debate subjects for 
use throughout the State. The subjects 
in order of their recommendation are: 


Resolved: That Congress be em- 
powered to fix minimum wages and 
maximum hours for industry 

Resolved: That the students in 
American colleges should refuse to 
participate in any war outside the ter 
ritory of the 48 states 

Resolved: That the extension of 
consumer cooperatives would contrib- 
ute to public welfare. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
are J. A. TALLMADGE, Cedar Crest 
College, president; H. McC. Bur- 
ROWES, Grove City College, vice-presi- 
dent; JOHN H. Frizzevi, Pennsylvania 
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State College, who was continued as 
executive secretary and treasurer. 


THE NECESSITY of coordinating the 
various Culture interests which occupy 
the leisure time of modern America has 
brought about the establishment of a 
national association known as The 
Hobby Guild of America, with head- 
quarters at 11 West 42d Street, New 
York City. The word “hobby” is in- 
terpreted in its widest sense to include 
every interest which absorbs the na- 
tion’s leisure. Enthusiasts of the va- 
rious diversions, amusements, and cul- 
tured interests the country over will be 
invited to join the organization. En- 
rolment will be allowed without charge 
upon indication of the favorite interests 
of the applicant. 

THE ZERBE ‘TOWNSHIP board of 
education, Trevorton, last year pur- 
chased two 35mm sound-equipped mo- 
tion picture machines. From school 
funds a 16mm _ sound-equipped ma- 
chine was purchased. This equipment 
makes possible the showing of innum- 
erable free pictures, the most of which 
are 16mm, and the theatrical pictures. 

A REPORT on Art Education in the 
High Schools of the United States has 
recently been published by the Feder- 
ated Council on Art Education, 745 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. This 
was prepared by a special committee 
with the following among its members: 
WALTER H. KLar, supervisor of fine 
and industrial arts in the public schools 
of Springfield, Massachusetts, formerly 
of the University of Pittsburgh; LEON 
L. WINsLow, director of art education 
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A foundation course which meets the rapidly growing 
demand for a junior text with particular emphasis on 
It is the first text of the kind 
published for junior classes. More than 1,000 problems 


economic training. 


are included. 


this book is its development of consumer knowledge to 


precede vocational business education. 


pupil for economic living. 


608 pages 


stp JUNIOR BUSINESS 
‘head TRAINING FOR 
ECONOMIC LIVING 


By FREDERICK G. NICHOLS 


Associate Professor of Education, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University 


An important and unique feature of 


List price, $1.48 


It trains the 
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in the public schools of Baltimore, 
Maryland, formerly of the University of 
Pittsburgh; JAMES C. BOUDREAU, direc- 
tor of Pratt Institute School of Fine and 
Applied Arts, Brooklyn, New York, 





formerly a member of the Executive 
Council of PSEA from Pittsburgh; C 
VALENTINE Kirsy, chief of art educa- 
tion for the State of Pennsylvania, Har- 
risburg. 

















The above picture is of the All-State Band which was in Indiana for its third annual festival on May 15 and 16. 


Association, and A. S. Meiscer, retiring president of the Association. 


22nd Regiment of Quebec, was guest conductor. 


W. Fred Orth, music director at Coatesville, was elected president of the PSMA for the ensuing year. 


schools will be host to the Band next year. 


The band 
this year was composed of 189 students from 59 of the high-schools of all sections of the State, under the direction of Harry A. 
Canfield, music director at Indiana, A. D. Davenport of Aliquippa, honorary life president of the Pennsylvania School Music 


Captain Charles O'Neill, Bandmaster of the Royal 


Coatesville public 











« N OTES and NEWS » 





H. FRANK Hake, supervising prin- 
cipal of the Camp Hill schools, has 
been named director of secondary edu- 
cation in the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. He succeeds JAMES A. 
NEWPHER who was transferred to di- 
rector of professional licensing. Mr. 
Hare was honored at a senior high 
school assembly at Camp Hill the last 
week in September when he was pre- 
sented a traveling bag by the pupils. 
Mr. Hare was the guest of honor of 
the faculty at a dinner at the Carlisle 
Country Club October 1. 


L. J. KLINE, supervising principal of 
the Williamstown schools, has been 
elected supervising principal of Camp 
Hill, succeeding H. Frank Hare. 


J. FRANK Faust, principal of the 
high school at Chambersburg, has been 
made acting superintendent during the 
absence of U. L. Gorpy due to illness. 


DONALD CRESSWELL, former director 
of publications in the State Department 
of Public Instruction, has been appointed 
managing editor of Occupation, a 
monthly magazine published in Plain- 
field, N. J., by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion’s Vocational Guidance Association. 
He has been living in Philadelphia since 
he resigned his position in the State 
Department of Public Instruction to di- 
rect publicity for a community fund. 

WILLIAM H. Bristow, general sec- 
retary, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Washington, D. C., has 
taken a life membership in the NEA 
and is crediting his membership to his 
former home, Pennsylvania. Doctor 
Bristow was formerly in the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 


J. Bryce Sarpica of Williamsport 
is a new life member in the NEA. 

FRANK P. MAGuIRE of East Strouds- 
burg has been appointed chief of health 
education in the State Department of 
Public Instruction by Superintendent 
Lester K. Ade. 


RUSSELL E. CLarK of Dalton has 
been elected bursar of the Pennsylvania 
State College by the executive commit- 
tee of the board of trustees. Officials 
said that the position of bursar to 
handle fees from students was created 
in a reorganization of the treasurer’s 
office. William Murtorff, the treasurer, 
resigned a month ago. His successor 
has not yet been named. 


H. M. RUTHERFORD, University of 
Pittsburgh seismologist, has been ap- 
pointed a member of one of the execu- 
tive committees of the Eastern section, 
Seismological Association of America. 


LILLIAN M. DANNAKER has just re- 
tired from the position of director of 
primary and special education in the 
Chester public schools. She has served 
as a teacher and as a supervisor for 
forty-five years. Active on local and 
State educational committees, Miss Dan- 
naker was an inspiration to teachers in 
training in work she did at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, at Wittenberg 
College, and at Pennsylvania State 
College. 


JOHN J. MATTHEWS, assistant profes- 
sor of engineering extension at the 
Pennsylvania State College, has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence to 
organize a complete training program 
for the Panama Canal Zone Commis- 
sion. He will establish apprentice train- 
ing courses in some trades, and adult 
educational courses in others. 


RoseErT M. STEELE, president, State 
Teachers College, California, acted as 
chairman of a joint committee of the 
American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges and the American Library Asso- 
ciation to make a report on How Shall 
We Educate Teachers and Librarians 
for Library Service in the School? 
The report to which is added a library 
science curriculum for teachers and 
teacher-librarians prepared as a seminar 
project by a group of teachers college 
and school librarians at the School of 
Library Service, Columbia University, 
is published by the Columbia Univer- 
sity Press; 2960 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y., $1 per copy. 


D. MONTFORT MELCHIOR, super- 
visor of high school instruction at 
Girard College, Philadelphia, co-author 
of a new civics text, My Worth to the 
W orld, spoke at Abington High School, 
September 9, the opening day of the 
school term, to a joint teachers’ con- 
ference and local branch meeting of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion. ‘Happy teachers generate happi- 
ness,” Superintendent J. C. WEmIRICK 
told the 170 teachers of the township. 
“This permeates the souls of boys and 
girls.” Other speakers were Wayne C. 
Meschter, president of the board of 
education; C. E. SOHL of the Abington 
faculty, president of the Southeastern 
Convention District, PSEA; and REV. 
HowarD J. BELL of the Carmel Pres- 
byterian Church of Glenside. 

A. S. GRUVER, principal of the Lib- 
etty High School, started his 50th year 
as a public school teacher when the 
1936-37 term of the Bethlehem city 
school was opened. 
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EsTHER H. POWELL, a graduate of 
Cornell University, has been appointed 
instructor in social work at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 


GeorGE T. MILLER of the art depart- 
ment of the State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock, just returned from an 
intensive three-months art tour through 
seven countries of Europe. His tour 
included a special study of the art and 
antiquities of Greece. He took over 
1,100 selective pictures which he plans 
to use as instructive material by project- 
ing them upon the screen. He also 
visited schools in session in England, 
France, and Africa and met outstand- 
ing art figures in their studios, includ- 
ing Pablo Picasso, Marie Laurenchin, 
Paul Borget, and others. 


ARNAUD C. Marts, acting president 
of Bucknell University, has announced 
that seven trustees gave the university 
$80,000 including $40,000 from Daniel 
C. Roberts, retired Wilkes-Barre and 
New York merchant. Among the other 
trustees who contributed a total of 
$40,000 were Senator Andrew J. Sor- 
doni of Wilkes-Barre, Roy G. Bostwick 
of Pittsburgh, Joseph W. Henderson 
and J. F. Macklin of Philadelphia. The 
gifts make possible the immediate con- 
struction of the east wing of the build- 
ing destroyed by fire in 1932. Two 
hundred thousand dollars has been te- 
ceived from other alumni, trustees, and 
friends and the west wing is nearly 
completed. 

CHARLES AA. SELZER, formerly of 
West Chester, is now supervising prin- 
cipal of the Dumont, N. J., schools. 


RICHARD E. FULLER of Mapleton is 
a new life member in the NEA. 


Mrs. LEVERSIA L. POWERS, super- 
visor of the Montgomery County 
schools, Rockville, Maryland, has been 
appointed director of primary and spe- 
cial education in the Chester schools to 
succeed Lillian M. Dannaker, who has 
just resigned. 

THE Forest HILts teachers, believ- 
ing in a well rounded “‘life,’’ have or- 
ganized numerous groups which are 
sponsored by a social committee, Jose- 
phine Naly, chairman. A swimming 
club, a golf tournament, weekly bad- 
minton, and a book club, which will 
operate a rental book collection, typify 
the organized program. The season 
was launched with a successful dinner 
party for the faculty and school .board 
members. 

KANE HIGH SCHOOL has a library 
and gymnasium in an addition just built 
to the school with PWA assistance. 
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The Roll Call of the 


American Red Cross 





























LL through the year the American 

Red Cross stands ready to give im- 
mediate help to victims of floods, fires, 
tornadoes, earthquakes, and other dis 
asters of nature. This spring, when 
floods swept Eastern States and torna- 
does devastated four Southern cities, af- 
fecting 200 counties in 20 states the 
Red Cross was on the job to give prompt 
help to disaster victims. After the 
emergency needs of food, temporary 
shelter, clothing, medical care were met 
the Red Cross stayed at the disaster 
scenes to help rehabilitate the stricken 
areas, assisting those families without 
resources to rebuild, repair, and refur- 
nish their homes destroyed or damaged 
by the wind and water. 


In addition to this ‘Minute Man” 
service the Red Cross carries on through 
its 12,700 Chapters and Branches year- 
around programs of public health nurs- 
ing, instruction in first aid and watec 
life saving, highway first aid, assistance 
to war-disabled veterans, and the pro- 
duction of garments for needy families. 

Once each year, at the annual Roll 
Call, the Red Cross comes to the Ameri- 
can people to enlist their support to 
carry on the work of the Chapters and 
the National organization for another 
year. Everyone is invited to join his 
local Red Cross Chapter by paying the 
annual membership dues of $1. Higher 
forms of membership are available for 
those who wish to contribute a larger 
sum. 

All but 50 cents of each membership 
or gift, regardless of its amount, is re- 
tained by the local Chapter to support 
the work in the community in which it 
is given. Fifty cents of each member- 
ship is used by the National Organiza- 
tion to maintain its disaster service and 
Support its national and international 
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work. These funds are adequate to 
meet the cost of giving help in manv of 
the smaller disasters which occur during 
a year, but when a disaster assumes huge 
proportions ; such as last spring’s floods 
and tornadoes, it becomes necess.ry to 
make a supplementary appeal for ccn- 
tributions. 

Everyone can have a part in the work 
of the Red Cross by joining his local 
Chapter during the Roll Call which és 
held each year from Armistice Day to 
Thanksgiving. 


Historical Commission 
Studies Susquehannock 
Indians 


HE Department of Public Instruc- 

tion, according to Superintendent 
Lester K. Ade, through the historical 
commission, has completed a study of 
the Susquehannock Indians of Pennsyl- 
vania and issued their findings in a 
bulletin which is now ready for dis- 
tribution. 

The work is primarily of an archae- 
ological nature and was carried on 
under the direction of Donald A. Cad- 
zow, archaeologist of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Commission. The main pur- 
pose of the project was to present to 
the public an account of the explora- 
tions of the Commission in Lancaster 
County, but the report, which is based 
on historical records, collections, and 
other available sources, gives a rather 
complete story of the Indians of a 
much broader area. 

The report carries profuse illustra- 
tions and pictures of the present sites 
formerly occupied by the Susquehan- 
nocks, pits in which their instruments 
and utensils have been found, remains 
in graves, objects made of bone, horn 
and shell, earthenware, articles found 
in burial grounds, stone and pottery 
vessels, iron armor and rifle barrels, elk 
teeth used for ornaments, smoking 
pipes made of terra cotta and earthen- 
ware, birds and small shells, objects of 
wood and white clay pendants. 


Institute Speakers 


You schoolmen, 
Yours is the audacity 
To cover good thoughts 
With loads of verbosity. 
—Contributed. 


NINE GIRLS in the junior class and 
six in the senior class of Trevorton 
High School have a class in coal carv- 
ing. This is made possible through a 
WPA instructor who works in the 
township two days each week. 
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of American Education 
Week, November 9-15, is “Our Ameri- 


THEME 


can Schools at Work.” 6,000,000 
citizens visited the schools during the 
Week last year. Education is rightly 
termed ‘‘America’s greatest business” — 
1 of every 4 persons is enrolled in school. 
tt aa 

WHY two series of arithmetics? Win- 
ston publishes THE NEw TRIANGLE 
ARITHMETICS and THE NEw CurRRICU- 
LUM ARITHMETICS. The latter series 
includes all the many features of the 
first-mentioned series, BUT it provides 
the new regraded curriculum which has 
proved so popular. May we send you 
full information about the most widely 
used arithmetics ever published? 


\] Sun does not tan or darken 
the skin of all light-colored 
races. It fades the skin of 
such people as the Chinese, 
the Sandwich Islanders, and 
the Fuegians of South America. 

tt et ll 
CHECK list of geographies that fit 
your program: either the Single-Cycle 
Plus series (Home Fortks, Wor.Lp 
FoiKs, AMERICAN LANDS AND PEOPLEs, 
FOREIGN LANDS AND PEOPLES, OuR IN- 
DUSTRIAL WORLD); or the two-book 
series (HUMAN USE GEOGRAPHY). Both 
series are by J. Russell Smith, of 
Columbia University. 

th at al 
EIGHTEENTH anniversary of the 
Armistice is November 11 (Wednesday). 


Here Rests IN 
Honorep Gtory 
AN AMERICAN SOLDIER 
Known But to Gop 


Inscription on the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier 
at Arlington Cemetery, Washington, D. C. 





tt et al 
SHATTERING all records in its 
field is THE Winston SIMPLIFIED Dic- 
TIONARY FOR ScHooits. Adopted for 
exclusive use in the city of Pittsburgh. 
Ordered from coast to coast. Typical 
excerpt from the many reviews: “It is 
a scholarly dictionary, geared to the 
needs of today’s children, and consti- 
tutes a real contribution to American 
education as it will serve to open wide 
the gates of language to boys and girls.” 


~_\ 
BIGGEST encyclopedia ever com- 
piled was the Encyclopedia of Confucius 
—22,937 volumes! 

—— 
EDITOR’S selection for boys and 
girls (10-13): Umi, The Hawaiian Boy 
Who Became a King. Written and 
illustrated in seven colors by Robert 
Lee Eskridge. List price, $2.00. 


The JOHN C. WI NS yee) ,*| COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~—— PHILADELPHIA PA. 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS J SAN FRANCISCO 
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RELAX... and ENJOY 
The Christmas Holidays 







Atmosphere of 
This Country Inn 


Many teachers find 
the mid-year stay at 
Sun-Diet of great value 
in toning-up the system 
Delightful surround- 
ings; no rigorous diets 
or hospital atmosphere 


Special Reduced Rates 


to accredited teachers for the 1936 Christ- 
mas holidays. Write for these LOW RATES 
and DeLuxe booklet, “The Sun-Diet Way to 
Health.” 


Sun-Diet Health} Foundation 
1211 Willow St. East Aurora, N. Y. 


THE 
HARRISBURGER 


Harrisburg’s Good Hotel 
Newest — Tallest 


Quiet, comfortable rooms that face 
the beautiful Capitol Park or the 
broad Susquehanna River, along with 
convenience of location and courte- 
ous service make THE HARRIS- 
BURGER “A Good Hotel.’ 
RATES 
Single Rooms $2.50 to $4.00 
Double Rooms $4.50 to $6.00 
None higher 


— 




















Direction 
AMERICAN HOTELS CORP. 


John M. Crandall, Manager 
J. Leslie Kincaid, President 























DRAMATIC 
INSTRUCTORS 


Let us send you without cost or obligation 
examination copies of plays written especially 
for high schools. Only $5.00 royalty when pre- 
sented. Rehearsal copies sent free, 

Write Dept. S., 
NATIONAL DRAMA COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. Box 797 








ABINGTON HIGH SCHOOL’s sixth 
period public speaking class, instructed 
by Mrs. Zaidee Garr Wyatt, head of 
the English department, is preparing as- 
sembly programs for American Educa- 
tion Week, November 9-15. The pro- 
gtams include panel discussions on 
Extra-Curricular Activities, Cultural 
Advantages of Philadelphia, You and 
Your Job, and a mock trial. 


Necrology 

















Hiram W. Dopp 


HiraM W. Dopp, superintendent of 
the schools of Allentown for the past 
twenty years, died from a heart attack 
in Atlantic City, where he was recup- 
erating, on September 21. Dr. Dodd, 
whose interest in PSEA work has been 
felt ever since he served as chairman 
of the committee which drew up its 
present constitution in 1920, was presi- 
dent of the Association in 1922. Also 
noteworthy among his other PSEA 
services was his management of the 
Permanent Fund of the PSEA as chair- 
man and treasurer from 1925 until 1935 
when he resigned. 

JaMEs F. CHAPMAN, superintendent 
of Indiana County schools, died October 
12 as a result of injuries received in 
an automobile accident. Mr. Chapman 
was on his way to the Education Con- 
gress in Harrisburg with his wife and 
Assistant County Superintendent Weav- 
er and his wife when the accident oc- 
curred, 

B. C. LAMBERSON, superintendent of 
the Fulton County schools, McConnells- 
burg, died in October. 


LiLL1E May BENTzZ, school teacher 
of Mt. Holly Springs, died October 9 
after an illness of about a week. 

ANDREW J. BEITZEL, retired, who 
was superintendent of Cumberland 
County schools and head of the English 
department of the old Central High 
School, Harrisburg, died at his home in 
Carlisle on October 8. He was 84 years 
old. 

EvA BELLE LOvELL, for the past 
fourteen years a second-grade teacher 
in the Jackson school, Williamsport, 
died suddenly on September 29 of a 
heart attack. 

WILtiAM J. Grim, 65, a retired 
Red Lion school teacher, died September 
29 from a heart condition. 

GEORGE PLATT BRETT, 77, founder 
and president of the U. S. branch of 
the Macmillan Co., publishers, died 
September 19 in Fairfield, Conn. 


November, 1936 





Dr. Houston MIFFLIN 

Dr. Houston MIFFLIN, 86, donor 
of the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial to the 
PSEA, died September 24 at his home 
in Columbia. 

LEMirRA MCCLEERY, a teacher in the 
Munhall schools for 34 years, died in 
September. Miss McCleery was a life 
member of the PSEA and NEA and a 
contributor to the Lloyd Mifflin Me. 
morial. 

J. E. SHERK, supervising principal of 
the Swatara Township, Dauphin County. 
schools for 18 years, died October 1 


Charts for Vocational 

Advisers 

New and unique charts on women 
office workers have been issued by the 
U. S. Department of Labor, Women’s 
Bureau. There is a set of seven charts. 
each 24 inches by 32 inches, based on 
surveys in several large cities dealing 
with one of the biggest fields for 
women workers consisting of the fol- 
lowing subjects and treatments related 
to women office workers: 

1. The most common hour schedule— 
depicted on a large clock. 

2. Salary rate by occupation (per cent 
distribution) —decorated with a 
striking silhouette. 

3. Salary rate by occupation (median) 
—embellished with marginal 
sketches. 

4. Salary rate by city—pictured by four 

metropolitan skylines. 

Salary rate by type of office—por- 

trayed on skyscrapers as a_back- 

ground, 

6. Salary rate by age and experience— 
represented by Father Time. 

7. Salary rate by sex in Chicago—illus- 
strated by a view of Michigan 
Boulevard. 

These charts are of particular value 
to school vocational advisers and to 
commercial departments. They may be 
obtained by sending your order and 
money to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office. 
Washington, D. C. The price of the 
charts is 15 cents each or $1.05 a set. 
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Calendar 


November 6-7—Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, Harris- 
burg 

November 9-15—American Education 
Week 

November 15-21—Beok Week 

November 26-28—Silver Anniversary 
Meeting, National Council of 
Teachers of English, Boston, Mass. 

November 27-28—National Council 
for Social Studies, Hotel Statler, 
Detroit, Mich. R. O. Hughes, 
Pittsburgh, president 

December 2-5—-Annual Convention, 
American Vocational Association, 
San Antonio, Texas 

December 4-5—-Southern 
District, Shippensburg 

December 28-30—State Convention of 
PSEA, Harrisburg 

December 29-30—National Council of 
Geography, Syracuse, New York 

1937 

February 2—State School Secretaries’ 
Association, Harrisburg 

February 3-4—State School Directors’ 
Association, Harrisburg 

February 17-20—-Annual meeting, Am- 
erican Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations, New Or- 
leans, La. 

February 20-25—-67th Annual Conven- 
tion, NEA Department of Super- 
intendence, Municipal Auditorium, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

March 10-13—-Southeastern Convention 
District, Philadelphia 


Convention 


March 24-27—-Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Boston, 
Mass. 

March 26-27—-Pa. Academy of Science 


and Pa. Junior Academy of Sci- 
ence, Lancaster 


April 17—-Western Pennsylvania In- 
dustrial Arts Conference, Califor- 
nia 

April 23-24—Pennsylvania Forensic 


and Music League, Tenth Annual 
Final State Contest, Altoona 

April 23-24—-Northeastern Convention 
District, Sunbury 

June 28-July 2—National Education 
Association, Detroit, Mich. 

August 2-7—-World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations, Seventh World 
Meeting, Tokyo, Japan. 





THE Strate CuHorus will have its 
western division meet at Norwin High 
School at Irwin on November 5 and 6. 
The chorus will consist of 150 students 
chosen from high schools in western 
Pennsylvania. Students will be selected 
from the All-Western Chorus to attend 
the State group which is to meet at 
Ebensburg on November 19-21. 

THE EcHo, student annual publica- 
tion of Bedford High School, in its 
second year of publication received an 
“All American’ rating by the National 
Scholastic Press Association for 1936. 

THE DAUPHIN COUNTY Principals 





acmillan Books 


For modern elementary schools 





Charters 
Smiley 
Strang 


Yoakam 
Bagley 
Knowlton 


Patch 
and 
Howe 


. NICK AND DICK Gates, Baker, and Peardon. Primer 
Fun WITH NICK AND DICK Gates, Baker, and Peardon. 
First Reader 
WINTER TIME Dearborn. Grade 2 
CITY FRIENDS Dearborn. Grade 3 
HOOT-OWL La Rue. Grades 3-4 
co 


60 Fiith Avenue 





HEALTH AND 
GROWTH SERIES 


€ The modern health education program, complete 
for grades one through eight. 


READING 
TO LEARN 


Today's leading work-type reading series, useful 
a for their informational social science content, and 
for remedial reading purposes. Three books-— 
intermediate grades. 


NATURE AND 
SCIENCE READERS 


a Popular with pupil and teacher. Complete series 
for grades one through six—ideal for either basal 
science or as supplementary reading. 


A fine new group of SUPPLEMENTARY 
READERS RICH IN SOCIAL SCIENCE VALUES 


KITES AND KIMONOS - Hedrick and Van Noy. Grades 3-4 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York, N. Y. 








Association is planning to hold four 
meetings this school year. At a recent 
meeting F. M. BarRICK, Halifax, was 
elected president; R. N. KEIM, Oberlin, 
supervising principal of Swatara Town- 
ship, secretary; and LUTHER F. EHL- 
MAN, Susquehanna Township High 
School principal, treasurer. 

THE OFFICERS of the Public Educa- 
tion and Child Labor Association of 
Pennsylvania, 1505 Race Street, Phila- 
delphia, are: President LeRoy A. 
KING; treasurer, PAUL C. WAGNER; 
vice-presidents, MARCUS AARON, Mrs. 
FRANK Mites Day, MAUuRICE FELS, 
JosePpH H. HAGEDORN; managing di- 
rector, JOHN N. PATTERSON. 

LANGUAGE AND ENGLISH teachers of 


Abington Township, upon the invita- 
tion of J. C. Weirick, superintendent 
of schools, organized at a meeting held 
in the high school, September 30. Mrs. 
Zaidee Garr Wyatt, head of the English 
department, was elected president; vice- 
president, Mary L. Stackhouse, Glen- 
side-Weldon junior school; secretary, 
Grace V. Renner, Abington junior 
school. Lilian J. Reichard, head of the 
modern language department of the 
high school, was appointed chairman 
of the program committee. The group 
plans to hold its first meeting on Arm- 
istice Day, when Stella Center of Col- 
umbia University, former president of 
the National Council of English Teach- 
ers, will be the guest speaker. 
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A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field, baccalaureate degree cur- 
riculum, provides preparation for State Standard Limited Certificate. 





Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who have completed any one 
of the two-year elementary curricula may be admitted, baccalaureate degree curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high or senior high school fields bac- 
calaureate degree curriculum. 


Degree curricula in special fields: Art, Commerce, Health, Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Music. 


College Special Curricula President 
Bloomsburg .......... Commerce and Orthogenic Backward ........... Francis B. Haas 
ee Industrial Arts and Orthogenic Backward ...... Robert M. Steele 
eee ere Industrial Arts and Home Economics .......... Leslie Pinckney Hill 
IR oc in on ec a ee ea ee eee OF 6 ewer ake te eed G. C. L. Riemer 
E. Stroudsburg ....... NG oe ss ees aan har bad muned heel T. T. Allen 
ee eee ee I ian 66 ck rile oMRRERD Keeeeen ses Carmon Ross 
SURO 6 ose on tnese ce Art, Commerce, Home Economics & Music ...... M. J. Walsh (Acting) 
ee, eee. Library and Art Education ..................0- Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
Lock Haven ......... TTT OT Tee eee TERE EE OTT TT Dallas W. Armstrong 
Momefield .....:.0<008 Home Economics and Music ................... Arthur T. Belknap (Acting) Vi 
| eee Library—Industrial Arts ...................... Landis Tanger 
Shippensburg ........ Cooperative Education ...............cecceeees Albert Lindsay Rowland 
Slippery Rock ....... PO IE Ss 6 ctesk Sk eer ensewicewees Charles S. Miller ] 
West Chester ........ Health Education and Music .................. Charles S. Swope 





All institutions offer two-year advanced curriculum in elementary education for Nor- 
mal School graduates, four year curriculum in elementary education and preparation for 
the State Standard Limited Certificate, and four-year curriculum in the junior high school 
field and in the senior high school field. Curricula in special fields are offered only in 


designated institutions. 





CATALOGS ON REQUEST « ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT 


Say you waw tt im the Pennsylvania School Journal 


